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@ Whether Thanksgiving comes one week or the next—it really 
doesn’t matter so much. The stuffed turkey will taste just as good 
—the folks at home will be just as glad to see you—and the week- 
end will be just as much fun. The really important thing in making 
your holiday a success is starting it right and finishing it the same 
way—by Greyhound! That’s the convenient, restful, and very, very 
thrifty way to do your traveling—puts no strain on your budget. 


And it’s not too early to start planning your Christmas vacation CHARTER A GREYHOUND 
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right now. Whether you're going home, to visit friends, or to —keep your whole group together 
some sunny beach in the South, Greyhound is the way to go. You'll for conventions, football trips or 
have more money to spend when you get there—because you other excursions — and keep 
spend so much less getting there by Greyhound Super-Coach! expenses down! 
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140 pictures and stories about curious and amazing places found in America. If you want oo sl 
information on any particular trip, jot down the place you would like to visit, on margin below. 


GREYHOUND | Popular Booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA”, Free to Teachers: © Publ 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. ; E 

for “This Amazing America‘, one of the most popular booklets ever printed — with fe _—— 
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There’s a reason, 
time and place 
for Chewing Gum 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROS 


Four Factors toward Good Teeth are: Proper 
Food, Personal Care, See Your Dentist regularly 
and Plenty of Helpful Chewing Exercise. 





Many dentists tell their patients to 


right ahead and enjoy chewing gum 
It’s a Beneficial Pastime 


Dm, 


With many dentists doing it, you too can > 
approve of Chewing Gum for your young 
people. It’s a wholesome, healthful pleasure 
that adds much enjoyment to work, play and 
sports. And at the same time, the chewing helps 
do a good job of stimulating circulation in the 
gums and of cleansing the teeth. University 
Research is the basis of our advertising. 
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Brief-Form Drills 
By 


Edith V. Bisbee 


@ Contains all the Gregg brief forms, with 
many repetitions of each form. 


® Consists mostly of short letters. 


@® Graded according to the first eighteen 
units of the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


® Excellent as supplementary material for 
both beginning and advanced students. 


@Same size page as the Manual—112 
pages in durable art paper cover. 


LIST PRICE, 48c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Boston - Toronto - London - Sydney 




















To all those who have taught, 
who teach, and who are to teach, 
this book is a glowing tribute 


By WILLARD S. ELSBREE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


575 PAGES—ILLUSTRATED 


Tuis first comprehensive history of a great 
profession traces the amazing growth of educa- 
tion from Colonial days to the present time. Its 
warm, human qualities, picturesque episodes 
from the lives of early schoolmasters, humor, 
and genial style make it highly entertain- 
ing. Its wealth of authoritative, professional 
information gives it indispensable, personal 


value for every teacher. Profoundly inspiring. 
A copy will be sent postpaid on receipt of $2.75 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
80 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Congress: 

It is my privilege and honor to extend greetings and a 
cordial welcome to all of you assembled here at the Educa- 
tion Congress of 1939. With your permission, I would like 
to take this opportunity to thank a great many of you for 
your kind expressions of confidence. Some of them have not 
as yet been answered. However, they will receive the per- 
sonal attention they deserve. It is hoped that your continued 
confidence will be merited. 


I regret that I am unable to claim any credit for the develop- 
ment of this program. An expression of thanks is due, how- 
ever, to those who did help to plan the program, to those who 
are participating, and for what is equally important, the in- 
spiration of an audience. 


The general theme of this Congress is “An Evaluation of 
the Public School Program of Pennsylvania.” When I agreed 
to participate in this program, it was obvious that my asso- 
ciation with the Department had been too brief to justify 
any attempt on my part to discuss certain specific aspects of 
this topic. From the point of view of its general implications, 
however, it happens that the very recency of my association, 
immediately following some twelve years of service in another 
capacity associated rather closely with students, teachers, and 
school officials, has, perhaps, given rise to a rather definite 
point of view as to relative educational values, and as to some 
of the problems which make their attainment difficult. 


That point of view may be lost within a year—one cannot 
be certain—but, at this time I propose to give to you some 
of the thoughts that have come to me as a result of this recent 
experience of but four weeks suddenly set in bold contra- 
distinction to that background of twelve years. 


May we, then, consider briefly some of these rather definite 
ideas that seem to be crystallizing concerning, on the one 
hand, certain criteria of sound evaluation, and, on the other 
hand, some of our present objectives and problems which seem 
to need evaluation. 


Some Criteria of Sound Evaluation 

Then, as to the criteria of sound evaluation, let us first 
make a few brief observations regarding certain qualities 
which should characterize any attempt at evaluation. Funda- 
mentally, any sound evaluation of a program should not mean 
merely planning to do more of the same thing. Too many 
attempts at evaluation, as one reviews them, seem to be merely 
the formulation of programs to do more of the same thing, 
and this, irrespective of avowed objectives and apparent out- 
comes. A second quality which evaluation should take would 
have to do with the segregation of that which is essential from 
that which is desirable, and from that which is in the nature 
of a luxury. 


Recently discussing this analysis with a friend, he said, 
“Aren’t you afraid that you will be accused of being a con- 
servative—a reactionary?” My reply was, “Well,—I think not 
with intelligent people.” Essentiality—desirability—luxuri- 
ousness—these are the qualities which we personally recognize 
and which determine a choice in our individual lives. These 
are the ultimate factors which, for us, determine relative values. 
By the same token then, these should be basic criteria for 
every program of evaluation. 


Also, it seems to me, a third quality of evaluation has to 
do with a comparison of our program with other situations 
somewhat similar to our own. It was little short of startling, 





* Address before Education Congress, October 4, 1939. 


yesterday, to find on my desk an editorial commenting on 
the fact that in one of our neighboring southern states the 
people were greatly pleased by the fact that parents would 
now be able to rent textbooks for their children at approxi- 
mately one-third of their former cost. Actually, one must 
conclude that the citizens in that area are elated over the 
educational progress that is being made. Relatively, how- 
ever, that advantage obviously is not to be compared with the 
underlying concept of a free text law. 


Then, too, it seems to me that there is a fourth quality 
that should be considered in the evaluation of a program. 
This has to do with the relation existing between quantity 
and quality. The age-old slogan “bigger and better” reflects, 
of course, a tendency to assume that as anything gets larger, 
it gets better. The fallacy of this assumption, although seem- 
ingly obvious, too often succeeds in obscuring from our view 
established values of long standing. 


Is it unreasonable, then, for one to ask that we, in the 
evaluation of any program, consider at least these questions: 

1. Are we merely planning more of the same thing? 

2. Are we making any attempt to segregate the essential, 
the desirable, and the luxurious? 

3. Are we making any valid comparisons with other situa- 
tions? 

4. Are we giving any consideration to those relationships 
existing between quantity and quality? 


Objectives and Problems Needing Evaluation 

Next, as to certain objectives and problems needing evalua- 
tion, it seems to have been possible, during the past four 
weeks, to see, against the background of previous experiences, 
certain major problems challenging our educational values 
and administrative procedures. In this connection, four gen- 
eral areas of problems within our program of education seem 
to have become rather clearly visible. 


The first of these has to do with the Department of Public 
Instruction itself. That is a responsibility which I, personally, 
am unable to evade, but more about this later. Then, too, one 
seems to see a second major problem area relating to our 
old friend finance, a third major area having to do with the 
teacher situation, and a fourth having to do with the instruc- 
tional situation. Now, with your permission, a few words, 
as briefly as possible, regarding these four areas. 


First, let us consider the Department of Public Instruction. 
In trying recently to find some units for measuring Depart- 
ment responsibility, I have been rather amazed to discover 
this fact: Our Department issues yearly 200,000 credentials in 
the form of commissions, teachers’ certificates, licenses, and 
certificates to the various professions. Without these creden- 
tials, the individuals involved may not earn a livelihood in 
Pennsylvania. Two hundred thousand of them against a 
population of approximately ten million, means that one out 
of every fifty individuals—men, women, and children of Penn- 
sylvania—may not legally earn a livelihood unless they have 
a credential legally issued by this Department. If one were to 
apply that proportion on the basis of those who are gainfully 
employed at the present time, he would find that one out of 
approximately every thirteen may not legally earn a livelihood 
without a credential from this Department. Ladies and gentle- 
men, that is a rather interesting and significant crystallization 
of a type of responsibility having a great many ramifications, 
with many of which you are concerned. 


With regard to the machinery of the Department, we have 
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had some interesting Staff conferences recently. Just at pres- 
ent, I find myself reacting against formality. One cannot be 
sure how long his strength will last under great pressure. 
Personally, if I could, and, of course, there are occasions when 
perhaps all of us would like to be undemocratic, I would like 
to see that every form being used in Pennsylvania will be 
cut in half during the next year, that no letter over two pages 
in length will be read, and that anybody writing me a memo- 
randum who could talk to me instead, will not be given a 
hearing. Of course, this is going to extremes. It is essentially 
an undemocratic attitude, but—it does represent the reaction 
of one average man to a given situation in which avowed 
values seem to have become largely buried under the mount- 
ing routine of traditional practices. 


The Finance Problem 


Secondly, a few words regarding the finance problem area. 
It has been my experience, with literally a hundred or more 
individuals in this room, to have had some more or less close 
relations to educational surveys made in Pennsylvania, begin- 
ning about 1919. In my library there are, I think, thirteen 
printed volumes of surveys covering education in Pennsyl- 
vania, and, without exception, each one of those surveys comes 
to at least one conclusion, namely, that if there is such a 
thing as equalization of educational opportunity, and if edu- 
cational opportunity be the purchase of a commodity, then 
to equalize educational opportunity one must equalize pur- 
chasing ability. In substance, they all say that. It was heard 
here this morning—the same proposition. 

Now, either one agrees that that proposition is true, or 
that it is not true. If he holds that it is not true, certainly he 
has a professional responsibility to demonstrate why it is not 
true. Whether it be true or not, the fact that equalization 
of educational opportunity under our system is conditioned 
at present in many school districts by a special fund for handi- 
capped districts, indicates that although our system may not 
be said to be broken, it does represent, at least, a bending of 
that system by which the financial background of our equali- 
zation takes place. To me it seems that one of our major, 
most important areas of responsibility has to do with this 
financial situation, and, very soon, your further cooperation 
will be invited so that we may make yet another attack upon 
this problem. 


The Teacher Situation 


Thirdly, the teacher situation was mentioned as another 
area of responsibility. These are merely those problem areas 
which have struck my attention in my recent association with 
the Department. The most forceful aspect of the teacher 
situation which has come to my attention. is that which has 
to do with what one may call a legalistic attitude or develop- 
ment. The first appeal under the new Tenure law recently 
enacted came this week. The transcript record constitutes 
a formidable stack of literally hundreds of pages of manu- 
script. It is the first of such appeals. From the press we learn 
that there are many more on the way. 


This means, as a practical problem, that the Department 
may next have to develop a legal department which will give 
its whole time to something from which, in the past, we have 
been relatively free. This may or may not be true: It is merely 
stating that there seems to be something coming that we did 
not have before. 

Another aspect of the teacher situation is that of the Rat- 
ing Card. Is this treading on delicate ground? Whether 
one is responsible or not, the fact remains that upon the De- 
partment there has been placed a responsibility to develop a 
Teacher Rating Card and to administer its use. As in so 
many other matters, we now have two Rating Cards where 
only one was growing before. It is going to be a tough job 
to cut that down to one again, but notice is being served that 
as far as my office is concerned, we shall try to do it—that is, 
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if you will let us. Actually, in my opinion, the men and 
women who worked on this Rating Card did a good job. It | 
is hoped, however, that we may succeed in developing a single | 
card and that we may be able further to simplify it. i 
There is yet another aspect of the teacher situation which, 
though relative, seems to be of prime importance. Many of | 
you have heard me say this many, many times. In the evalua. P 
tion of any program, it is my conviction that education takes 
place at the point of the pupil-teacher contact, and, therefore, |) nec 


relatively, the maintenance of that contact is the most vital | are 
thing in the entire educational program and it should be the | __ pen 
last to be sacrificed. | for 

This leads us logically to the fourth and last major problem | I 
area that has seemed to invite attention. It is that of instruc- | ope 
tion. For some reason, I seem to have acquired a peculiar, | pos 


perhaps warped, view of this thing during the past four | anc 
weeks. This may be frankly admitted because every oppor- oth 





tunity has been given to all of my colleagues to battle me on | qué 
this point, choosing their own weapons. i of 
i F 

Instruction Important in Present Day | ap 
May I make this point clear by a bit of introspection? |) cus 
Like many others, I see all about me; I read occasionally; I) fol 
listen to the radio; I hear my friends discuss the vital inter- | sch 
national, the vital national, and the vital State, social, and Bi wit 
economic situations. Then—do not agree with this if you | any 
do not want to—I find myself, like Nero, fiddling apparently, the 
while everyone about me loads my desk with memoranda to Th 
read about some young lady who made a face at the teacher, pro 
or some such situation. I get immense transcripts of a case |_ the 
in which the teacher and the school board could not agree. : 






















These things seem to lead one to the conclusion that, per- 
haps, just at this time, there may be an instructional situation | 
which relatively deserves more attention than any of the | 
routine matters having to do with organization and adminis- ~ 
tration. In fact, in some cases one is led to suspect that if, | 
in this very social situation, some of us realized the impor- 
tance of that situation, we would not have the time to empha- | 
size some of the things which, upon analysis, seem to be 
relatively unimportant. 

Well, any reference to relative values seems automatically ~ 
to suggest another instructional problem in properly train- 
ing individuals for an intelligent assumption of civic respon- | 
sibility, bringing us around to that which has been described | 
as “The World Conflict.” Recently, in a very interesting talk | 
with a representative of one of our associations, this individual | 
said, “You know I am almost getting tired of hearing the | 
word democracy.” Now, may I tell you, personally, that I © 
am not getting tired of hearing about it, that I think we | 
might well hear a lot more about it. My little plea would be © 
that if there be at this time a vital social situation affecting — 
the world, and the United States, and Pennsylvania; and, 
if there be such a thing as The American Way and a form 
of government which we call democracy; and, if the educator | 
has an important relation to that situation as we have taught | 
ourselves to believe; then the most important thing that our 7 
profession has to do right now, is to provide opportunities ~ 
for the development of democracy through democracy. And 
this does not mean academically talking about it. 


Concept of Democracy 
May I say, too, that I have a very definite belief and it runs 
something like this: If this thing which we call The Ameri- 7 
can Way means that we want to be free to worship God, that 
we want to be free to get for our children the schooling that 
we desire, that we want to be free to lead a normal family — 
life, that we want to be free to select our vocation, and that 7 
we want to be free to participate in government—then it © 
seems to me that the only way to educate for that kind of | 
democracy is for us, ourselves, to participate—not talk but 7 
(Turn to page 96) E 
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American Edueation 
and the War in Europe 


Educational Policies Commission, NEA 


ROBABLY no events in the past quarter-century have 

so profoundly stirred the American people as those con- 
nected with the present European war. Youths and adults 
are eager to share in appraising the significance of these hap- 
penings, anticipating their outcomes, and developing a policy 
for the American people with reference to them. 

In such circumstances there are several courses of action 
open to those in charge of the educational program. One 
possibility is to forbid discussion of such issues in the school 
and in other activities under the control of the teacher. An- 
other possibility is to give free rein to the discussion of this 
question with neither guidance nor stimulation on the part 
of the teacher. 

An adequate sense of professional responsibility will not 
approve either of these extremes. Neither repression of dis- 
cussion nor abdication of responsibility is an appropriate 
policy for American education. At such a time as this, the 
schools should serve as centers of community deliberation 
with reference to the pending issues. They should not evade 
any question which is pertinent to a better understanding of 
the international situation and of America’s relation to it. 
The education of a free people should know no undebatable 
propositions. Confusion, ignorance, and indifference are not 
the same as impartiality. 

This is not to say that every class every day must discuss 
international trends or that the emo- 


events a background of knowledge which will check irra- 
tional prejudices, enrich discussion, and lead to wise decisions. 


Discriminating Judgment Essential 

All individuals and governments involved in the war are 
naturally anxious to be absolved before the world of respon- 
sibility for starting and continuing it. The claims presented 
by both sides, on these and other issues which will arise as 
the war progresses, should be submitted to rigorous examina- 
tion. They should be checked for accuracy, completeness, and 
bias. Reference and reading materials should be abundant 
and diversified. At such a time as the present the schools can 
be of great usefulness to the country in teaching adults and 
children to make that distinction between “mere rumor” and 
“verified fact” which the President of the United States re- 
cently urged upon the American people. This requires some 
insight into the way in which news is gathered, written, and 
transmitted; censorship; national propaganda; and the relia- 
bility of various writers and their sources of information. 


“The time has come to equip the individual citizen in 
the democratic state with reasonable defenses against the 
pressures of mass thinking and feeling exerted nowadays 
through billboard and poster, press, radio, and film. A 
healthy measure of skepticism about social data should 
reinforce an aggressive search for reliable information.” * 

The ability to detect propaganda and 
to deal effectively with it is always an 





tions of little children should be harm- 
fully overstimulated by contemplation 
of the horrors of modern warfare. So 


The policies recommended here rest 
upon the fact that the United States is at 


important qualification for the citizens 
of a democracy. At this juncture the ab- 
sence of this ability may easily change 


to disrupt the orderly processes of edu- 
cation is neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. But in classes dealing with such 
subjects as contemporary social and 
economic problems, current events, 
geography, history, foreign languages 
and literature, due provision should 
be made for a sane and realistic use of 
present events as material for study, 
illustration, and analysis. Literary and 
debating societies, forums, assemblies, 
lecture courses, history clubs, and the 
like should also be active in this field. 


Discussion on an Educational Basis 

In this field, as in others, the central 
task for teachers and other educational 
workers is to change conflict of opinion 
into a search for truth and for a wise 
course of action. The first require- 
ment in this process is to provide that, 
with due regard to the maturity and 
interests of the learners, all points of 


present a neutral nation. It is the convic- 
tion of the Commission that under present 
conditions the American people will make 
their greatest contribution to the protec- 
tion and survival of democratic values by 
refraining from military participation in 
the struggle in Europe. All future deci- 
sions affecting American neutrality should 
be reached by full use of democratic 
methods. These methods, which are in 
fact the essentials of the educational proc- 
ess, include full access to the facts, un- 
fettered discussion, tolerance for conflict- 
ing opinions, and concern for the general 
welfare. At the present time, America 
can make no greater contribution to the 
well-being of humanity than to place 
before the world the stirring example of 
a democracy in action in a crisis. 











the course of human history for the 
worse. The task of the teacher here is 
delicate, for he must steer a course be- 
tween the dangers of gullibility and the 
equal hazard of a despairing cynicism 
which believes nothing and refuses to 
make an effort to deal with the situa- 
tion in a bold and realistic fashion. Be- 
lieving nothing may become as harm- 
ful as believing everything. 


Interests of American People Are 
Paramount 


Those in charge of the education of 
American youth and adults should 
guide all discussion of international 
issues consistently toward the supreme 
question of their bearing on the long- 
term welfare of the American people. 
This welfare cannot be narrowly con- 
ceived. The American people inhabit 


view receive a hearing before an attentive and open-minded 
audience. 

More important still, the resources of scholarship should 
be drawn upon to lend depth and significance to discussions 
of international questions by youths and adults. For example, 
the modern concepts of nationalism, the political and economic 
aspects of modern warfare, the question of population pres- 
sures in relation to economic resources, the historical roots of 
the present conflict, and similar questions are seldom fully 
appreciated by the general public. The peculiar function of 
education is to place beneath the headlined surface of current 





* S'atement of the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA, as de- 
War et October 2. pins yee gene oe as related to the European 

r an merican neutrality. Copies may be obtained from the NEA, 1201- 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 10 cents each. 
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one part of an interdependent world. While everyone is en- 
titled to an opinion regarding the rights and wrongs of the 
present European struggle, the public schools and other edu- 
cational agencies of the United States have no obligation to 
defend the interests of either side. They do have an obligation 
to be concerned unremittingly with the meaning of that con- 
flict for the long-term security and happiness of America. 

In carrying forward a program such as has been described, 
it should be made clear by word and action that the schools 
are not partisan. They are carrying out their proper, normal, 
democratic function of supplying the processes and materials 
upon which a prudent public opinion can be formed. 


1 National Education Association and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1938. p. 111. 
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Minority Rights Should Be Respected 

American schools enrol students who are descended, im- 
mediately or remotely, from the people of all the warring 
‘nations. Children of Polish and German descent, for example, 
sit side by side in American classrooms. These young Ameri- 
can citizens have often acquired, from their parents and from 
various cultural groups, definite opinions and perhaps strong 
prejudices with reference to the present international conflict. 
Nor are prejudices and opinions by any means lacking among 
other children or among adults. 

Teachers and school administrators should see to it that 
no pupil is treated unfairly or excluded from school activi- 
ties because he happens to belong to an unpopular minority. 
Persecution of individuals because they deviate from the 
majority in their sympathies is entirely foreign to the spirit 
of tolerance and fair play which American schools are obli- 
gated to foster. 


Problems of Preparedness Need Calm Examination 


Under the existing international stress, it is natural that 
the thoughts of the American people should turn to ques- 
tions of preparedness for the defense of their own country. 
In considering this question, however, it is necessary to avoid 
hysteria and'to retain a sense of proportion. Our policy in 
the Orient, in South America, and in Europe determines to 
a large degree the extent and nature of the military and naval 
establishments that are necessary. It is a particular opportun- 
ity of the educational profession to help the American people 
in developing a consistent foreign policy which will contri- 
bute most to our safety and well-being. With that policy the 
question of preparedness is inseparably linked. 

Teachers cannot forget, nor allow others to forget, that 
the ultimate line of national defense is to be found in the 
loyalty, intelligence, health, technical skill, economic efficiency, 
morale, and character of our citizens. The schools, therefore, 
should continue and intensify their efforts to develop citizens 
who willingly and effectively participate in the processes of 
democracy, to banish economic illiteracy, to establish a sense 
of civic responsibility, to develop habits of healthful living, 
to encourage appreciation for the intelligent conservation of 
the nation’s natural resources, and to improve the technical 
and vocational skills of all the people. In its contribution to 
such purposes, the American public school is to be regarded 
as an indispensable agency of national defense. 


Civil Liberties Require Continuous Vigilance 

The war situation need not become an excuse for thought- 
less or deliberate invasion of the civil liberties promised by 
our Constitution and by our democratic traditions. Experi- 
ence indicates that in times of stress it is necessary to guard 
these liberties with unusual care and that members of the 
teaching profession in particular are often subjected to un- 
justified attacks at such times. 

A body of proposed legislation has been prepared for im- 
mediate enactment by the Congress on “M-Day,” that is to 
say on the day when the government of the United States 
may at some future time mobilize itself for war. The draft- 
ing of such legislation is an entirely proper activity for those 
charged with responsibility for national defense. Meanwhile, 
the remainder of our people need not abdicate their rights 
in this respect. Now is the time for the American people to 
examine with care all of the consequences for civil liberty 
which are likely to precede and follow the entrance of our 
nation into war. 


Cooperation with Humanitarian Causes 

Conditions growing out of the war will probably increase 
the demands upon the Red Cross and other humanitarian 
organizations. These agencies may look to the schools for 
cooperation. The Commission recommends that schools pro- 
vide reasonable opportunity for pupils of appropriate ages 
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to hear appeals for assistance of this type, provided that such 
appeals come from non-partisan American sources and are 
not couched in terms which involve a judgment respecting 
the rights and issues of the present conflict. It is preferable, 
under ordinary circumstances, that actual collections of funds 
be made elsewhere than on the school premises. Special plead- 
ing for financial support from interested parties in connec- 
tion with the actual prosecution of the war has no place in 
American schools. 


Program of Research and Publication Needed 


We believe that it would be instructive and helpful if the 
experience of American education with reference to a similar 
situation 25 years ago were systematically studied and analyzed. 
We recommend that some competent research agency survey 
the literature and evidence for the years 1914-17 and make 
its conclusions available to the teaching profession and to the 
general public. 

The time is especially appropriate for careful study in schools 
and in adult education centers of what happened to us in the 
World War, how we became involved in it, what the con- 
sequences were, and what kind of a peace ensued. The object 
of this study would not be to keep us out of the present war 
or to plunge us into it. But a careful study of the course of 
events from 1914 down through 1920 and even later is im- 
portant for the American people and should constitute a 
significant part of the program of the schools in dealing with 
this situation. More material on these subjects, suitable for 
general reading, is needed. 

Rapid and recent changes in the world situation create a 
definite need for reliable, factual material concerning the 
present international conflict. We urge that such materials 
be prepared by appropriate professional organizations and by 
local school systems, widely disseminated, and used in schools 
and adult education. Higher educational institutions, through 
their extension departments or otherwise, may well provide 
special in-service training on this topic for teachers of the 
social studies in high schools. Such material should include: 
the facts of physical and human geography which set the stage 
for the world drama as it unfolds; the distribution of the 
world’s economic resources and the share of the United States 
in that allotment; the other economic factors associated with 
war (e. g., competition for markets, raw materials, and trade 
routes, foreign investments, war profits and profiteering, de- 
pression and unemployment); the rise and nature of modern 
nationalism; the available mechanisms of arbitration and 
mediation and the reasons for their apparent weakness; the 
recent foreign policy and practices of the United States (e. g,, 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, Versailles, the League of 
Nations, war debts and reparations, the London economic con- 


ference, the armament race, Latin-American relations, the | 


Arms Embargo); and other materials which will help the 
American people to understand the present situation and to 
protect their interests in it. 


Attention to Domestic Problems 

Above all, let us take care that excitement over foreign 
affairs does not distract attention from the urgent and con- 
tinuing problems which must be solved soon if our American 
democracy is to endure and to advance. It would be folly to 
use an unsettled international situation as a flimsy excuse for 
deferring consideration and action upon these basic problems 
of domestic policy. Our problems will not solve themselves 
with the passage of time or with the coming of peace,—indeed, 
in many cases they are likely to become increasingly acute. 
The solution of these problems is not the exclusive preroga- 
tive of any professional group; it is a responsibility shared by 
all of the people of the United States. Every agency of public 
discussion and enlightenment, including the press, the church, 
the home, social and political organizations, the radio, and 
the cinema, as well as the school, has an important part to 
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play in equipping the American people to deal with domestic, 
as well as with foreign, issues. 

The unsolved problems of democracy are the greatest men- 
ace to the institutions and ideals we seek to perpetuate. These 
internal dangers may be successfully avoided only through 
the active cooperation of schools, colleges, and the innumer- 
able other agencies of education. Education, in schools or 
elsewhere, should develop first an understanding loyalty to 
democratic principles, and second, an increasing competence 
to deal with poverty, unemployment, insecurity, inefficient 
government, and the other social and economic problems of 
our day. Education, in short, must bend anew to the double 
task of helping the American people to define their ideals 
and then to reduce these ideals to the working rules of gov- 
ernmental and economic relations. 

In these tasks, public school education must be concerned 
not only with children and youths, but to an increasing degree 
with the entire population of every age and circumstance of 


life. 


Cultural Values Should Be Protected 


The schools and other educational institutions should do 
everything possible to prevent the disastrous activities which 
occurred during the last war when some reputable scholars 
joined with uneducated demagogs in a mad rush to decry 
and malign the cultural contributions of entire peoples. All 
the belligerent nations have made significant cultural and 
human contributions to American life. These contributions 
should be emphasized in the discussion of appropriate topics. 
For example, it is unwise and unfair to undervalue the con- 
tributions of a nation to music, art, literature, and science 
merely because the government of that nation is waging an 
unjust war. 

A negative policy, however, is not sufficient. The history 
and geography of the European struggle combine to place 
upon the American people in general, and upon American 
educators in particular, certain peculiar responsibilities. We 
are a relatively wealthy nation, separated from the conflicts 
in Europe and Asia by great oceans, and living on terms of 
peace and friendship with our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. Our culture, though derived for the most part 
from Western Europe, includes important contributions from 
all the peoples of Europe, Asia, and Africa. These facts being 
so, it is possible for us to preserve a certain degree of detach- 
ment from the emotions of the war. We have, then, a peculiar 
opportunity and a special duty for the conservation of the 
great values that constitute the heritage of mankind at peace. 

We should also continue to promote, at as nearly a normal 
level as possible, the cultural contacts between the peoples of 
the United States and of the other nations of the world. 
Sources for the exchange of scientific and learned publications 
should be maintained. Participation of the government of the 
United States with other governments in agencies of inter- 
national intellectual organization should be extended. The 
American people should be prepared to lend their influence, 
even more actively than in the past, toward development of 
those cultural ties among nations which are prerequisite to 
an enduring peace. 

American educators should, by word and deed, give assur- 
ance to their colleagues in all countries of the world, belliger- 
ent as well as neutral, that whatever dark days may lie ahead 
for humanity as a result of the international conflict, they 
will do their part in keeping the torch of culture and of civili- 
zation alight. 


“The lamps of learning were kindled long ago. They 
have burned in caves and log cabins, as well as in great 
buildings erected by wealth and power. We may be sure 
that no barbarism, new or old, can extinguish them for- 
ever. Should society enter upon an age of scorn and 
neglect, even should the wrath of men tear down the 
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very walls of school buildings, as it burned the library of 
Alexandria, should one or all these lamps be put out, 
some hands will rekindle them, and will defend them 
for a better day.” ? 





Controversial Issues in Education 


| agony of timely controversial issues in education 
by outstanding authorities in their respective fields will 
be presented during the 1939-40 year in School Life, the official 
journal of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Each month School Life will bring a live controversial issue 
to the attention of its readers in a special “Forum Panel” 
feature. One panel member will take the affirmative side of 
a particular question and the other member will take the 
negative side. Before writing his points of view for School 
Life, each panel member will have the privilege of reading 
the other panel member’s points of view and will have the 
opportunity to present a brief rebuttal. 

First in the series of controversial questions to be discussed 
is “Shall School Systems be Independent of Other Government 
Agencies?” Willard E. Givens, secretary of the National 
Education Association, answers “Yes” to the question and gives 
the reasons for his affirmative answers. Jerome Gregory Ker- 
win, dean of the students in the division of social sciences, 
University of Chicago, answers “No” and presents his opinion. 

The U. S. Office of Education announces that School Life, 
in presenting the “Forum Panel” feature, does not endeavor 
to make decisions upon controversial educational issues, but, 
through forum technique, seeks to throw light on such issues, 
and hopes to inspire thoughful thinking on subjects that con- 
cern the present and future of educational endeavor through- 
out the Nation. 





Pennsylvania Speech Association 


kes Pennsylvania Speech Association was organized at 
Harrisburg, October 6 and 7. It provides a common 
organization for the unification of aims of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and others in Pennsylvania who have speech interests. 
With open membership, the Association proposes to present a 
united front in considering the nature, extent, and solution 
of speech problems. The Association believes that the best 
educational program for schools must include a well-rounded 
speech program, effectively taught and directed. 

The new organization will provide a clearing house for 
speech interests in Pennsylvania. It will meet annually in 
Harrisburg and cooperate with the Pennsylvania Conference 
for the Education of Exceptional Children and the Debating 
Association of Pennsylvania Colleges. The first meeting in- 
cluded in addition to organization sessions devoted to speech 
curriculum, problems in auditorium work, methods of coach- 
ing college debate teams, demonstration of phonograph rec- 
ords, demonstration debate (Bucknell University vs. West- 
minster College) on the state high school topic, and problems 
of high school dramatic teachers. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: John Henry 
Frizzell, The Pennsylvania State College, president; Ollie 
Backus, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, vice-president; 
C. Stanton Belfour, University of Pittsburgh, executive secre- 
tary; and Leslie D. Schreiver, Charleroi High School, and 
Robert Oliver, Bucknell University, Executive Committee 
members. Interested high school and college teachers of speech 
and oral English are invited to affiliate with the Pennsylvania 
Speech Association by corresponding with the secretary. 

2 National Education Association and Department of Superintendence, Edu- 


cational Policies Commission. The Unique Function of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1937. p. 74. 








Pioneers in Motion Picture Appreciation 


Kathryn Y. Allebach, Director, Motion Picture Clubs, Senior H. S., Reading 


Frequently, announcements con- 
cerning national activities are 
pertinent; there are contests, re- 
ports, and articles from the “4- 
Star Final,” which offer sugges- 
tions for new club activities. 
Next in order is the program 
committee which is responsible 
for the weekly club programs; 
they sometimes ask one particu- 
lar committee to take charge, ar- 
range for outside speakers or a 
showing of pictures. One of the 
primary objectives of the club, 
illustrated in most of the weekly 
sessions, is the distribution of in- 
formation concerning the local 
theatre offerings. A reporter con- 
tacts all of the first-run theatres 
to secure advance news concern- 
ing the schedule. Then the re- 
viewing publications, theatre press sheets, and 
motion picture stills are consulted to secure sufh- 
cient information for discriminating evaluations, 


When the pictures are discussed in club 
sessions, separate factors are con- 
sidered to include social and 
artistic values, produc- 
tion notes, plot construc- 
tion, and casting. Instead 
of the casual, nondescript 
comment, “This picture is 
good,” the student will indi- 
cate that it is good for some 
particular feature or undesir- 
able in some respect. Occasion- 
ally, the local theatres offer 
pre-viewing opportunities after 
which the students enjoy dis- 
cussing the picture and working 
out rating sheets in connection 
with it. 
Next, we see the books and maga- 
(Turn to page 96) 





HE Motion Picture Clubs in the 

Senior High School of Read- ° 
ing enjoy a unique distinction in 
the history of the motion picture 
appreciation movement in the 
city. The high school club was 
the first organized group in this 
field, and the interest engen- 
dered by its activities encour- 
aged the civic clubs to become 
more active in developing 
among parents a discrimi- 
nating appreciation of mo- 
tion pictures, both for 
themselves and for their 
children. 
























A number of the civic 
clubs had motion picture chair- 
men who provided their groups with 
cinema information, but there was no con- 
certed or organized effort in this direction. It 
was not until all these people cooperated in a publicity 
campaign for “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” that 
the group realized the psychological time had come for a 
central civic organization in Reading. With the College Club 
as official sponsor, the Reading Motion Picture Forum came 
into being in June, 1938. The membership includes one hun- 
dred interested individuals and representatives from twenty- 
nine civic clubs in the city and suburban areas. 

One of the factors which has vitally contributed to success 
is the variety of activities, including not only club and school 
proiects for the entire student body but community cinema 
problems as well. This has been the most challenging feature, 
which convinced the students of the worth and size of their 
task. 

Committee Plan Used 


The democratic and popular procedure of the committee 
plan, whereby every member has an opportunity to participate 
according to his particular interest, has been followed. The 
pictures show these committees in action. The large ‘group 
picture illustrates a club session during which all committees 
are meeting to discuss plans and activities. In the front row 
reading from left to right is, first, the 4-Star committee which 
receives and reviews material from the National 4-Star Club. 
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The Alumni Speak 


Frederick L. Pond, Principal, Meadville High School 


IX THE controversy between the progressives and the 
essentialists concerning secondary school aims, it is gen- 
erally assumed that it is the function of the school to promote 
those changes which previously have been approved by the 
public. On the one hand, the schools have been accused by 
intelligent writers of remaining too intellectual at the sacrifice 
of the majority whose abilities do not lie in that field. On 
the other hand, expert criticism has been levied on the basis 
of a trend toward utilitarianism at the sacrifice of the ancient 
intellectual training. One may turn then to the adult public, 
represented by a random sampling of the alumni of a school, 
for points of consideration. 


If Briggs’ golden text is true, that “the function of the 
secondary school is to teach pupils to do better the desirable 
things which they are going to do anyway,” some measure 
of the effectiveness of a curriculum may be had in the ad- 
justments made by its alumni group. Some direction for 
school improvement may be pointed out, and some indica- 
tion of public opinion concerning points and principles of 
controversy may be gained. 

While educators in general accept the rich statements of 
one or several of the greater prophets and shape an educational 
philosophy thereby, the alumni, given voice, express—out of 
the milieu of experience—group opinions shaped from con- 
tacts with the school and with life. The questions then arise: 
What has been gained or lost by the product of the school 
in the laboratory of experience and what can be gained for 
the present school population if this experience is given voice? 

With this end in view, recently the writer circularized the 
alumni of his school concerning problems of adjustment 
and invited suggestions for the improvement of the cur- 
riculum. With the assistance of many individuals and local 
industries, a representative sample of replies was received 
from 244 former students. This group includes the following 
personnel: 


SAMPLING OF RESPONDENTS FROM HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI 


Classification N % Classification N % 
Office Workers . 61 25 ~~ Engineers ...... = a 
Factory Workers 47 19 Chemise hc. 2 £2 
Neachers: 5... , 138 x5 BAWyet® 2... ce eces % 2 
College Students .. 28 11 Merchants , 
Salesmen ..... oo “Fg 6 Truck Drivers 2 3 
Housewives ....... Ir 4.5 Nurses a 1 
Machinists ........ 10 4 Dames 225s Sasa a4 
Unemployed ..... 1 3 Painter ....... oe 7 
Draftsmen: ......:. Ss 2 Theatre Manager I 5 


Examined statistically, the replies present an interesting 
kaleidoscope, colored by the facets which life presents when 
turned through its various phases. How do these alumni care 
for their bodies? How would they rear their children? How 
do they play? How do they work together? What would 
they have the school do now for the stream of life flowing 
continually through it and out into the world? 


Health 


In replying to the questionnaire items concerning health, 
the first of the cardinal principles, the high school alumni 
group of 244 listed 240 as being in good health; 144 said they 
had benefitted from the health instruction they had received 
in school. The following replies were given, in the order 
listed, to the question, What do you suggest to make the 
health program more effective: Have more organized play 
activities, give more time to the course, build a swimming 
pool, teach more sex hygiene, have more outdoor activities, 
teach more first aid and care of the sick, give more attention 
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to remedial work, teach temperance, use slides and pictures, 
have more calisthenics, have less calisthenics, give more time 
for showers, more dancing, give less attention to uniforms, 
have no rote recitations, have less home work, more pupil 
rest. 


Here in general is a breaking away from the formal pro- 
cedures of another day to freely chosen activities based largely 
on health through happy recreation. An appeal is made for 
organized play activities which carry over into adult life. 
Undoubtedly this is an emphasis which the schools, in the face 
of more spectacular sports, have failed to make. 


Home Membership 


An analysis of the responses concerning home membership 
presented a surprising amount of interesting data. Of the 
244 alumni 83 were married; 85 either owned homes or lived 
with parents who do; 215 of the group enjoy home making. 
One hundred seventy-three of the alumni said that the school 
program of homemaking and shop work had been beneficial, 
and 220 believed that this program in the school should be 
enlarged. 

When asked, What would you like to know now about 
making a home that the school might have taught you, the 
following were listed with the number showing the frequency: 
Interior decorating, 52; more budget planning, 47; more funda- 
mentals, 44; how to make minor repairs, 43; how to make 
adjustments to the opposite sex, 41; consumer research, 21; 
how to raise and care for children, 20; gardening, 17; nurs- 
ing, how to deal with “in-laws,” home economics for boys, 
how to entertain, automobile driving, proper ventilation, 8. 


Again one finds a departure from a theoretical program to 
the extremely practical. These aims, rising out of the require- 
ments of life, are receiving more emphasis in newer courses of 
study. There is expressed, however, the ever pressing need 
continually to formulate utilitarian procedures that relate the 
curriculum directly to life. 


Use of Leisure Time 

What has the school done to train individuals satisfactorily 
to enjoy their hours of leisure? In this industrial age the 
schools constantly are being made aware of a widening respon- 
sibility for this cardinal principle. 

The worthy use of leisure time undoubtedly possesses ele- 
ments which the school training has fostered and elements for 
which appreciation has developed through contacts within the 
community itself. What can the schools do to undergird the 
worthy use of leisure time? 


The alumni listed their choices in the use of leisure as fol- 
lows: Reading, 215; movies, 181; sports-spectator, 137; danc- 
ing, 120; conversation, 110; sports-player, 83; clubs and lodges, 
83; hunting and fishing, 76; gardening, 59; sewing, 32; music, 
30. 

The importance of reading as a leisure time activity is em- 
phasized in the results. The development of an extensive 
reading program in the schools undoubtedly has a greater 
transfer value than any other contribution which the school 
may make. The need for training in motion picture apprecia- 
tion is apparent. Three-fourths of the alumni form parts of 
the weekly audiences. What has the school done to cause 
them to seek programs which are well done? 


The Alumni Read! 

In speculating upon the kinds of reading the alumni may 
do, one finds that 225 read the newspapers; 120, digests; 83, 
poetry; 83, adventure; 66, detective stories; 61, English classics; 
61, love story fiction; 25, controversial magazines. 
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The influence of the school upon the type of reading may 
be seen by the small number in whom a love or toleration 
for the classics has been developed. An intensive program, 
based almost entirely upon the analytical study of four classics 
each semester, apparently has not carried over into adult lei- 
sure time. Yet this proportion may be that of people in general 
who can enjoy such reading. For the remainder there must 
be developed good taste for the best reading within the type 
of center of interest for which an appreciation has been gained. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

Much that contributes to the worthy use of leisure time 
comes incidentally from useful school activity. Eighty per 
cent of the alumni took advantage of the opportunities for 
participation in extra-curricular activities and 84 per cent of 
those who did state that their experiences have been of value 
to them. This phase of school life in retrospection is subject 
to the following suggestions for improvement: Urge all students 
to participate; organize a daily activity period; encourage stu- 
dents who are shy; let the students organize more activity 
with faculty guidance a trifle less; give more opportunities for 
public speaking; abolish fraternities; avoid overemphasis; try 
to create definite interests; teach more etiquette in home rooms; 
have more home room activity; emphasize vocational planning. 

Many of these suggestions of the alumni group are con- 
tained in authoritative treatises on extra-curricular activities. 
One finds practical suggestions that will contribute more di- 
rectly to life within the school and to participation in social 
living. The smallness of the group opposing the presence of 
such a program speaks of its thorough acceptance. 

Apparently this phase of school work has passed the stage 
of the fad and frill and is felt by the public in general to fill 
an actual need. The possibilities of a thoroughly developed 
program for training in adjustment are contained in the sug- 
gestions. 


Vocation 

In this community the alumni are unusually well satisfied 
with the jobs they were able to obtain. One hundred ninety- 
three of them said they were happily adjusted in their work, 
found their salary adequate, the work interesting, with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Of the group 116 are engaged in 
the occupation they prefer above all others. Sixty-three of the 
individuals knew they wished to follow their present work 
when they entered high school, 104 when they finished high 
school. 

The degree of job satisfaction speaks well of an intelligent, 
small-city alumni group, and well of a community in which 
prosperity failed materially to be affected by the depression. 

It is, however, to be marveled at that less than half of the 
alumni group expected to enter their present work when high 
school work was completed and yet have achieved a high 
degree of job satisfaction. It is true that the high school 
graduate must be largely an opportunist, securing whatever 
employment may be available in spite of school efforts to create 
a functional guidance program? 

Requests concerning vocational guidance and vocational 
courses received many replies. Apparently in their implica- 
tions they touched on those things which in these years have 
received much thought. 

93-22% replied in the affirmative favoring the introduction 
of trade courses. One must conclude that the public in general 
are in favor of a functional program with extremely practical 
aims, akin to those advocated by the progressives in the edu- 
cational literature. 

The following suggestions concerning vocational training 
were presented: 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Responses %o 


Conduct courses on a try-out basis .............. 48 21.1 
Courses are necessary for non-college students .... 44 19.0 
Make vocational guidance more extensive ........ 37 16.0 
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Teach more ipractical subjects... 5.06036 000 35 15.2 
Give all students some business training ......... 33 14.3 
Work should be introductory to specialized training 20 8.7 
Bass sthanv O70» > circa lscidivae soreness maior 14 6.1 


Less than 8% mentioned that: It is almost impossible to 
learn a trade after graduation; there will soon be a dearth of 
skilled labor; high school graduates are not fitted for any- 
thing; vocational civics should come later in the curriculum; 
most occupations are chosen of necessity; give more guidance 
to graduates in securing apprenticeships; there is more future 
in the trades than in many professions; classical work is more 
valuable if a choice must be made; vocational training will 
take students’ minds off the school subjects; 16 years is too 
young for trade work; and give three years of cultural training 
first. 

With the breakdown of the old apprentice system and a 
growing shortage of skilled labor, the taxpaying citizenry may 
soon look to the school for a solution. Guidance in securing 
apprenticeships, even without compensation for a period of 
time, may prove to be a remedy if not a solution. 


Commercial Training 

Since this is the vocational course offered most commonly 
throughout the State, suggestions for its improvement by those 
who know its limitations may well be taken. These high 
school alumni suggest that the school teach more of the fol- 
lowing in the commercial curriculum: comptometer opera- 
tion, typing from the dictaphone, use of the adding machine, 
junior accountancy, salesmanship, typewriting for all students, 
more spelling, filing, more stress on letter writing, applied 
psychology, more economics, more office practice, stencils, ditto 
work, use of carbons, rapid calculation. 


In a commercial world of business machines, the high school 
course is, for the most part, serving as an introductory phase. 
If the school is to become in truth a “college of the common 
people” those students, without funds to continue training, 
must be provided opportunities suited to their abilities. The 
flooding of the business world with a surplus of half-trained 
personnel is a matter of questionable procedure. 


How to Get a Job 


For the benefit of the present school population, the alumni 
were quizzed on the best procedure on how to get a job. As 
one answer explains, this is what millions of Americans have 
been trying to find out. However there is much that can 
be said concerning those elements which make for success or 
failure. Undoubtedly many opportunities exist for the de- 
velopment of the poise and confidence in youth necessary for 
an efficient attack upon this problem. 


The alumni suggest that one should get as much education 
as possible, be neat and clean, be honest and frank, persistent, 
efficient, pleasant and courteous, have confidence, look for the 
work you like, learn a trade, be adaptable and alert, and have 
a good “pull.” 

Mentioned by less than 2% are:—have a goal and stick 
to it; leave social affairs at home; stand up for your rights; 
keep healthy; ask questions if you do not know, don’t be 
afraid of your job; do the thing well which you dislike to do. 


A Livelihood, the First Requirement 

Here in the voice of the alumni is the cry for immediate 
aims, capable of functioning in that first requirement of life, 
a livelihood. Apparently the demand for social change, voiced 
by many educators, is subordinated completely to the desire 
to be equipped by training for the attainment of security by 
personal effort. Whether or not there is presented an exces- 
sive demand for practicality depends upon the educational 
philosophy of the reader. It must be concluded that there 
is little demand for the cultivation of intellectuality for its 
own sake, Rather does it appear that, as Dean Prall has said, 


(Turn to page 96) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS, 








November 


HIS issue of ‘the JourNAL continues to give to every mem- 
ber of the Association material that will have immediate 
and personal benefit in his or her professional task. 

Featured this month in the center spread is the rating card 
on the basis of which every teacher, according to the amend- 
ments made to the Tenure Act of the 1937 session, will be 
rated. The reproduction of the rating card will enable the 
members of the Association to become familiar with the 
factors that are included in the card and upon which ratings 
will be made. 

This issue of the Journat also presents the message of our 
new State Superintendent to the superintendents assembled 
in the annual Education Congress. 

Teachers face unusual and delicate situations because of 
the European situation. Because of this the Educational 
Pci cies Commission of the NEA, Alexander J. Stoddard, 
C! airman, met recently in a special meeting to draft a state- 
ment on educational policies with reference to the European 
war and American neutrality. The Journat is privileged, 
through the courtesy of the Educational Policies Commission, 
to present this statement for discussion and study by the teach- 
ing profession to guide them in the development of appropri- 
ate local educational policies with reference to American 
education and the war in Europe. 





From the President 


VENTS of the past year have convinced me as President 

of your Association that the future of education in Penn- 
sylvania will depend on how well we as educators convince 
the public of the necessity and importance of keeping what 
we have in education and adding to this many more desir- 
able services. I am also convinced that two things are neces- 
sary in bringing this about: 

1. The development within our ranks of individual leader- 

ship and 

2. A more complete solidarity among the rank and file of 

the teachers of Pennsylvania 

Individual leadership is probably more pronounced among 
the teaching profession than among any other group of work- 
ers in this country. The history of our own State and the 
progress of our individual communities are replete with the 
contributions of educational leaders to the advancement of 
civic welfare. Educational progress in this country has been 
promoted, and has undoubtedly made some of its most for- 
ward strides because of the farseeing logic and the indomit- 
able will of leaders in the teaching profession. 

It is interesting to note that in the country at large and 
in our own State, the progress of education has been depend- 
ent upon outstanding individual leadership, backed up and 
supported by strongly organized cooperation. Every enact- 
ment in Pennsylvania for the advancement of educational wel- 
fare has had its struggle, and in most every instance, would 
have been doomed to failure if organized educational inter- 
ests had not stood solidly behind the measure. 

Tuomas Francis, President. 





Enlighten the people generally and tyranny and oppres- 
sions of both mind and body will vanish like evil spirits at 
the dawn of day. —Thomas Jefferson. 


I desire to see the time when education, and by its means, 
morality, sobriety, enterprise and industry, shall become much 
more general than at present. —Abraham Lincoln. 
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The 1939 Harrisburg Convention 


RESIDENT Francis and the Executive Council have an- 
nounced the following time schedule for the annual con- 
vention to be held in Harrisburg, December 26-28, 1939: 


December 26, Tuesday 2:00 p. m. Departments 
7:00 p. m. House of Delegates 
December 27, Wednesday 7:00 a. m. Executive Council 
Breakfast 
g:00 a. m. Sections of Depart- 
ments 
2:00 p. m. House of Delegates 
7:30 p. m. General Session 
10:00 p. m. Dance. 

December 28, Thursday g:00 a. m. Assembly of Presi- 
dents of Conven- 
tion Districts and 
Local Branches 
Round Tables 

11:30 a. m. General Session 
1:00 p. m. NEA Delegates’ 


Luncheon 


The program committee of the Council has requested the 
following persons to speak at the general sessions: the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, Alexander J. Stoddard, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia; Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dorothy Fuldheim, Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
president of the American Association of School Adininis- 
trators. Arthur J. Klein of Ohio State University will speak 
before the Department of Higher Education. Dr. Stoddard 
has been asked to use for his topic, The Teacher as Interpreter 
of the Present Crisis. 

The program of the Assembly of Presidents of Convention 
Districts and Local Branches will give consideration to the 
following topics: 1. Credit Unions, 2. Group Insurance, 3. 
Local Branch Activities, 4. Tenure, 5. Unification through 
complete professional membership in Local Branch, PSEA, 
and NEA. 


House of Delegates 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates will be held 
Tuesday Evening, December 26, in the Forum, Education 
Building. Every delegate should attend this meeting to hear 
Dr. Hallett explain the system of voting by proportional rep- 
resentation and the use of the preferential ballot. At this 
meeting several committee reports will be presented and 
nominations will be made for officers and delegates to the 
Milwaukee convention of the NEA in 1940. The second one 
will be held Wednesday afternoon at 2:00 in the Forum to 
receive additional committee reports and to transact new 
business. 

Local branches may send one voting delegate to the House 
of Delegates for each 100 members or major fraction thereof. 
In addition they may send as many representatives as they 
wish. All members of the association are most cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


Qualifications of State Delegates to NEA Conventions* 


1. He or she must hold active individual membership in 
the NEA and the PSEA for two successive years, including 
the current year preceding the date of the convention. Evi- 
dence of such membership shall be membership cards or 
letters from the respective executive secretaries as shown by 
the candidate upon requesting signatures for his petition. 


* Adopted by 1936 House of Delegates of PSEA. 
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2. Failure to attend the post-PSEA convention meeting 
of NEA delegates as called for in the printed program shall 
result in a forfeiture of the right to serve as a delegate un- 
less excused for valid reasons acceptable to the President. 

3. In accepting the nomination, the candidate thereby in- 
dicates a willingness to attend all meetings of State delegates 
at the NEA convention as called by the proper authorities 
and to prepare such reports as may be assigned to him. 

4. In no case shall a candidate be eligible who has retired 
from school service in Pennsylvania. 

5. Not less than fifty per cent of the total number of NEA 
delegates representing the PSEA shall be classroom teachers 
in accordance with the interpretation of classroom teachers 
as determined by the Classroom Teachers Department of the 
PSEA. 





Local Branches 
U" TO October 14, the following local branches reported 


an enrolment of 100% for 1939-40 and sent their dues 
and their contributions Ss the Teacher Welfare Fund to 
PSFA Headquarters. Those starred are also 100% in the 


NEA. 
No. of Welfare 

Members Contributions 
Adams County .. bisa pes Matesepae sags cocnPorasuD si esta ee 232 $58.00 
ee ne ree eee 894 scareretee 
EMER. - rsh Gan oh se 5 bs Wee Saha lheT EAs aNwete 66 7.00 
EOE. ° dw scp Siow a sa disp: clon 5 daw 5io 0.04 Koanes-aw be omente 163 38.00 
I. ocnlinntas-déeu saan’ Aeaasa Otsutsoweees 94 31.50 
Charleroi PCE ROS Tian ERAS Swe nw ae A eye 101 50.00 
Downingtown Siadeiiiel ROOE Sascarnadeswanesinns 8 - dowawes 
ROR NINE 65.55.55 cisisayele sorb wmwares <eaacasrerieea terse 55 3.00 
PEGRMORNS 5c icaeT oe %cs sos Onss Fes enSweeesacinlle’s 65 24.00 
SRDRROR ROMEY 55.0005 25 cde'eas 54 tee tauswewnss AS 326 100.00 
DE EES isso 91855.0095 508 cone sioredeearuonesinnn's 89 44.50 
PE 5 cha sda ASKS Sereda dees eARER SANE: Fee eees 61 30.00 
CRAM RAMON, oo. 6.6.0.5.4.55.0 08S Sena ew sees eae seer 151 21.50 
PPiulienbere“TOWGERID ..o..6<cc ves cveessevesedbewes 68 34.00 
PEO 0 9559.55 454.6 HANES RR weNeweSTeE aes 69 2.50 
POO 655. 856-631n Gd neoOTE Ted ROS CRS ERE ZOE terete 
PUES CEAORUNRMOR TOPS 6 ands viene Sd vcis 66s 0sende 87 1.00 
PENI 9b 556 cae 5h we se CSN ST OSE TEES REESE 71 35.00 
Penna. Soldiers’ Orphan School ...............0.+ SS 0tiéRS SRS 
BRON fasndinnee bee KWansedtorn aun oosskigweeOetas 120: enact 
DE ccscceamawses chavesien 6eeaen eee eeieeeks 54 21.00 
DROME daw cndiaabedesoned es odumeseasaeeaeeares 47 19.00 
RRR. .c5i9:00 sdk oes reeeens aelnbeetnns oben ne saudeos 100i‘ CK 
OUND, axis cig saeaps seosSsoaescseeawsca Nene cre 
MPAROOR’ “Sonica honaerh bu SOs SANA ORw Sean easaeebes oo 71 6.00 
MEIN. cis 555 ws eSaa, Cpe dace anes sonanpesmegese 60 Jicetewe 
University School, Pittsburgh ...........ssccceceees 14 6.00 
MP RO MONOIY a6 son wai Mieka tan weaaeeueaaees 232) wwe 
cn a, ll Ee eT Tee see Te 78 39.00 
MRE PION. . + $5:k:5:0 5S Crs Sai HO TE DES DDEKS SRG NETS SS:  ekstor 
MORRO bc 5 +1055 65 UES HERE TOS RC Ed ERED ARER? 79 6.50 





Education Congress, 1939 
HE 1939 Education Congress of the Department of Pub- 


lic Instruction, with its programs built around the central 
theme, An Evaluation of the Public School Program of Penn- 
sylvania, opened with a panel discussion, Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 4, on Reorganization of Administrative Units 
and Attendance Areas. 


Donald P. Davis, director of the bureau of administration 
and finance, presided over the symposium on reorganization. 
The topic was discussed from the point of view of adminis- 
trative units of different sizes and localities by the following: 
Willis E. Pratt, superintendent, Erie County schools; Mervin 
J. Wertman, superintendent, Lehigh County schools; Oliver 
R. Floyd, supervising principal, Avonworth Union, Allegheny 
County; Eugene K. Robb, supervising principal, Bedford; 
Hobson C. Wagner, superintendent, Hollidaysburg; G. A. 
Stetson, superintendent, West Chester. 


November, 1939 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois, addressed the Wednesday afternoon session. Harley 
L. Lutz, professor of public finance, Princeton University, dis- 
cussed the Pennsylvania Survey of School Costs Thursday 
morning. Dr. Haas’ address is printed elsewhere in the 
JourNAL. 

Great interest was evinced in a panel discussion, Appraisal 
of Teaching Service, at Wednesday afternoon’s general session, 
At this time members of the sub-committee on teacher rating, 
which helped formulate the rating card as required by Act 
274 of the 1939 General Assembly, gave their reactions to the 
card. A report on this symposium and a reproduction of the 
rating card are printed as a center spread in this issue. 

Dr. Lutz and Dr. Washburne spoke before a capacity crowd 
at the annual luncheon of the Congress Thursday noon. Dr. 
Lutz used The Fvils of Deficit Financing for his topic. Dr. 
Washburne reported contacts with leaders in education and 
government throughout the world which he made during a 
year of travel on leave of absence by his board. He found no 
uniformity in the answers he received to questions he asked 
pertaining to education. Among the questions he asked leaders 
in Japan, China, Russia, England, and France were: (1) 
Should it be the function of education to perfect the social 
order? (2) Should education bring about a feeling of nation- 
alism or develop in the individual an attitude to follow his 
or her own conscience? (3) Should education bring about 
world well-being? (4) Should this job of education be done 
in an objective way? (5) Should children be allowed to dis- 
cuss controversial issues? 





Deans of Women Meet 
November 3-4, 1939 


i gene Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women con- 
venes for its annual conference, November 3 and 4, in 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. The schedule for the 
meetings, built around the theme, “Education and Mental 
Health,” is as follows: 


Friday, November 3 

EOrO0 — General oMlectine s ..<:o. sod a be cal eye Steers Parlor A 
Presiding: Althea H. Kratz, University of Pennsylvania 
Understanding the Adolescent as a Basis for the Cur- 
riculum and Guidance, Caroline B. Zachry, Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum, Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association 


12:15—Executive Meeting .......06ce0cceeccsecnessssoessPanor B 
KtGO—-DUACHEON IMECHE: =, <n). /asrors sce ae lw uissee Gem ane te ns Assembly 
Presiding: Gertrude Bricker, Overbrook High School 
Education’s Concern for Emotional Maturity, Caroline 

B. Zachry 
BLA DUMMIES BNICCUS 05 su ints clon intecare suis acts. tare si eee Parlor A 
SOG ENCE SD NCCR ERNE a cian os stiay eno urea cin eres hac NE Ballroom 
Presiding: Margaret A. “MacDonald, Cheltenham High 
School 
The Challenge of Interracial and International Con- 
flicts, Harry F. Ward, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 
10:00—Reception .......... Parlor A 
Saturday, November 4 
9:30—Discussion Groups ...... ; Parlor C 
The Responsibility of High School and College i in the 
Production of Mental Health Problems 
Leader: Thrysa Amos, University of Pittsburgh 
A Consideration of Records—Our Needs and Uses ...Parlor B 
Leader: Emilie Rannells, Stevens School of Practice, 
Philadelphia 
The Physiological Factors in Success and Failure ....Parlor A 
Leaders: Martha Tracy, Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania; Camilla M. Anderson, Psychiatric De- 
partment, Philadelphia General Hospital 
EESOO—=DuUSMNESS MEGHNG. «oo... eb see henson vowel ecess ..Parlor A 
Xi GO—-PRCCUNVE NVCSEND © oa Sine: cwinicce a orieien- tale rele eevee Parlor B 


An exhibit is being arranged by Jennie B. Highhouse, 
Montrose High School. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Fifty Cents Well Spent! 


Excerpts from letters received {from Former Teachers who are 
at present receiving an allowance from the Welfare Fund 


I. “I can never tell members of the PSEA how much good 
and what a comfort that check is and has been to me. I 
certainly am grateful and thank all who have helped to make 
it possible . . . 

“I am grateful for what I receive but as I get less and less 
able to do without certain things and be of use as I was a few 
years ago, I wish you could make it so that my monthly 
income would be fifty dollars a month. 

“Perhaps this sounds selfish . . . I will be 80 years of age 
next month, and as I get older . . . it costs more to live.” 

II. “I am so very, very grateful to you, without your help 
I should have to go to the County Home. 

“The woman who takes care of me charges more than I 
receive . . . We are comfortable in two large rooms and a 
storage room . . . I sold everything I could, china, silver- 
ware, jewelry, and furniture from dead friends.” 

III. “I have been very sick for 10 days . . . but now that 

I get enough nourishing food, thanks to your kindness . 
I will get stronger. I have been in bed so many years but 
I am still praying that I will get well enough to sit up in a 
chair. . . It is terrible to be bed fast and suffer but I thank 
God for the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

“T was 64 years old . . . I cannot live much longer. I hope 
my brain will stay good until the end. I enjoy reading the 
Bible, current events, politics, medicine, and civic matters. I 
allow myself one pleasure. I subscribe for and read the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette. I cannot afford magazines.” 

IV. “After paying my board here and buying necessary 
supplies needed just now, it has been necessary to use a part 
of my burial savings and take a third-story room. I am happy 
to write that my physical condition has improved and that 
I am now able to go over the stairs three time a day to my 
meals. 

“Thanking you for all that you and the PSEA have done 
for me.” 

V. “The financial assistance received from your Associa- 
tion was a God-send when there was no other possible way 
of securing money to pay for the bare necessities of life. It 
has been a wonderful ‘bridge over a deep chasm.’ The money 
received through your Association is all I have to spend and 
I must make it do regardless of what need may arise. Need- 
less to say, I must work it on the budget plan.” 





Social Studies Group 
Plans Convention Programs 


HE Executive Committee of the PSEA Social Studies Sec- 
tion met at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on Septem- 
ber 16. Howard R. Drake, Lansdowne, is chairman, and 
Sarah Beck, Lock Haven, is secretary. Other members pres- 
ent were Eric E. Garing, Aliquippa; Norris Wolf, Philadel- 
phia; Ray G. Wallick, Upper Darby; M. W. Sloyer, Lan- 
caster; William Mowry, Bedford; Charles E. Sohl, Glenside; 
Oliver S. Heckman, Harrisburg; and J. Ira Kreider, Abington. 
It is the purpose of the committee to have an active social 
studies section in every Convention District. Plans are being 
made for the December meeting at which time reports will 
be made on activities of local social studies groups and prog- 
ress on curriculum revision studies. 
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Executive Council 
September 23, No. VIII 


, ee Executive Council of the PSEA met September 23 
at Headquarters, Harrisburg, for an adjourned session to 
consider the report of the Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution. All members were present or accounted for except 
one. 

President Francis presided while the Council took action 
as follows: 

I. Considered item by item the suggested changes as sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Revision of the Constitution, 
made suggestions and changes, and approved the committee’s 
report as amended. 

II. Authorized the president to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the purchase of a car for use in the field. 

III. Received George B. Buck, consulting actuary, New 
York City, and the Retirement Committee of the PSEA, while 
Mr. Buck explained the Public School Employees’ Retirement 
System to the group. Mr. Buck stated that the system is one 
of the few established on an actuarial basis. He emphatically 
stated that the assets of the fund are not a surplus, but a re- 
serve, and are considered a liability of the fund to each member. 

IV. Voted to invite a representative of the American Legion 
to appear on the program of the 1939 State convention. 

V. The President announced that Supt. Douthett would 
serve as chairman of the social committee for the State con- 
vention, that Mrs. McConnell would serve as a member, and 
that Mr. Stevens had been added to the committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, 


Executive Secretary. 





Committee on Retirement Problems 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems met September 
23, at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, with all mem- 
bers present. J. Y. Shambach, deputy secretary of the Retire- 
ment Board; George B. Buck, consulting actuary, New York 
City; and Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of. Public Instruc- 
tion, sat with the Committee during part of its deliberations. 

The chairman, W. Lee Gilmore, presided while the com- 
mittee transacted the following business: 

I. Discussed the answers to a list of questions which had 
been submitted to Mr. Buck and prepared a new list ta sub- 
mit to him. 

II. Decided that professional publications would be the best 
media to diffuse information on retirement because of the 
implications involved that are not readily understood by lay- 
men. 

III. Presented the following questions to Mr.. Buck who 
joined the committee after lunch: 

1. When will the peak load of payments for the Retirement 
System be reached? 

2. What will the approximate annual payments be? 

3. Will payments be in such amount as to reduce the assets? 

4. How can present benefits be guaranteed or additional 
benefits be secured by members of the system without addi- 
tional cost to the State or local districts? a. Suspended teach- 
ers; b. 59 age limit; c. Involuntary retirement after 30 years 
of service; d. Voluntary retirement after 30 or 35 years of 
service with privilege of personal contributions of all pay- 
ments until age 62. 

5. Are any changes recommended? Mr. Buck said that 
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this question should be answered after the completion of the 
five-year valuation. The present is not an opportune time to 
suggest any change. In the future the most desirable change 
would be an increase in benefits from 1/80 to 1/70 of the 
number of years of service. 

IV. Decided that a committee should work with Dr. Gil- 
more in preparing the report of the Retirement Committee 
for the State Convention. 

V. Invited Mr. Buck to speak on the Public School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System at a meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates at the State Convention, December 26, 7 p.m. Mr. Buck 
consented to speak. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Moser, 
Acting Secretary. 





Southern Convention District 


ELEGATES to the fourteenth annual convention of the 

Southern Convention District of PSEA, held September 
29 and 30, in the Senior High School, Lebanon, had the op- 
portunity to inspect Lebanon’s new up-to-date high school 
building. A group of high school students served as guides 
for the visitors, who expressed their appreciation of the splen- 
did school. 

Speakers at the general sessions whose addresses were en- 
thusiastically received were Thomas Francis, President, PSEA; 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, 
Ill.; Dorothy Fuldheim, Cleveland, Ohio; James E. Gheen, 
New York City; and Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of 
the NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Unusual interest was shown in the exhibits of thirty-one 
commercial companies. In every respect the convention was 
admirably staged by the president, B. B. Herr of Lancaster, 
by the local committee on arrangements, F. L. Zimmerman, 
Lebanon, chairman; and by the superintendent of schools, 
John W. Hedge. 


Officers 


The officers elected were: 
President, Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
First Vice-President, B. B. Herr, Lancaster 
Second Vice-President, John W. Hedge, Lebanon 
Secretary, (to be elected by the executive council of the district) 


Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted: 

1. Expressed appreciation of the cooperation of President 
B. B. Herr and his Executive Council, Superintendent Harry 
C. Moyer and the Teachers’ Institute of Lebanon County, and 
Superintendent John W. Hedge and the Lebanon school dis- 
trict; of the unusual facilities made available in the Lebanon 
High School building; of social and musical features provided 
by the Lebanon schools; and of the work of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements 

2. Commended A. C. Moser for having arranged the com- 
mercial exhibits which elicited such favorable comment, urged 
the continuance of the policy of inviting approved firms to 
exhibit their products at the annual meetings at minimum 
cost to them, and recommended to the members their patron- 
age of those concerns that contributed so much to the con- 
vention 

3. Endorsed revisions made by the State Legislature in 
regard to teacher tenure and teacher retirement 

4. Extended appreciation to the new executive secretary, 
Harvey E. Gayman, for his efficient arrangement of the con- 
vention 

5. Pledged support to the policies of the new Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 

6. Commended the program of the Department of Public 
Instruction which requires better preparation for teachers 


November, 1939 


entering the service and recommended that the Legislature 
revise minimum salaries in line with such higher require- 
ments for elementary teachers, particularly in the fourth-class 
districts 
7. Recommended that teachers of social studies in the 
secondary schools give attention to the understanding of the 
nature of propaganda and methods of news censorship 
8. Approved the request that an amendment be made to 
the Constitution of the PSEA as follows: A new department 
to be known as the Department of Practical Arts and Voca- 
tional Education is hereby added to Article VIII, Section I, 
and the following sections are hereby transferred to this de- 
partment, 1. Industrial Education; 2. Agricultural Education; 
3. Home Economics Education. 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. W. Geist, Blue Ball 
F. L. ZimMERMAN, Lebanon 
R. S. Hovis, Millersville 





Local Branch Presidents of 
Central District Meet 


N INTERESTING meeting of the presidents of the local 

branches of the Central Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association was held at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Monday afternoon, September 
25. Levi Gilbert, President of the Central Convention Dis- 
trict presided. 

The following were present: Levi Gilbert, Altoona; Ray- 
mond C. Webster, Harrisburg; R. L. Butler, Wellsboro; R. P. 
Barnhart, Mt. Jewett; Harry C. Smith, Altoona; Harold C. 
Swank, Clearfield; John H. Hess, Morrison Cove; J. Nevin 
Fouse, Huntingdon; L. H. Quay, Williamsport; Edith M. Brat- 
ton, Lewistown; M. E. Trusall, DuBois; Harold Robb, Beech 
Creek; Lucile Scullen, Lock Haven; Charles Raffensberger, 
Mifflintown; S. M. Short, Port Royal; William A. Ross, Peters- 
burg; Ira Sassaman, Burnham, and C. M. Sullivan, Lock 
Haven. 

The President announced the following topics for discussion: 

1. The importance of a strong professional organization 

2. The importance of complete information pertaining to 

the varied program of activities of PSEA 

3. Building proper sentiment on the part of citizens, school 

directors, and the members of the General Assembly 

4. The importance of recognizing minority groups 

5. Cooperation with PSEA Headquarters toward all con- 

structive educational objectives 

Dr. Gilbert introduced Raymond C. Webster, Field Secre- 
tary of the PSEA headquarters staff, Harrisburg, who dis- 
cussed in a most interesting and instructive way, the topics 
listed. 

“Progress,” said Mr. Webster, “is achieved through group 
action.” Mr. Webster then pointed out the benefits derived 
by teachers from membership in professional organizations 
and the low cost of membership in the PSEA compared with 
other professional organizations. He recommended that cadet 
groups be organized in teacher-training institutions. He 
stressed the importance of the careful selection of branch 
officers and gave suggestions for meetings. 

Mr. Webster discussed two bills being sponsored by the legis- 
lative committee of the PSEA. They are the fourth-class district 
Salary Bill and Cost Survey Bill—H.B. 906. He invited 
members of local branches to make use of the facilities of the 
PSEA office in Harrisburg and asked for their cooperation 
in reporting professional news and in sending photographs of 
projects being conducted. He urged that complete files of the 
Journat and Bulletin be kept and consulted frequently in 
order that teachers keep informed as to the activities of their 
association. C. M. Suttivan, 

Secretary. 
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Conference for Education of 
Exceptional Children 


OME 400 teachers, administrators, and psychologists met 

in Harrisburg, October 6 and 7, to attend the annual Penn- 
sylvania Conference for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. High spots for those who attended the Friday evening 
session were the opportunity to meet Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and to hear Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, the new superintendent of Philadelphia schools. 

In his address Dr. Stoddard emphasized the humanitarian 
and spiritual values in American thinking as opposed to the 
materialistic and utilitarian value placed on human life by 
some of the totalitarian philosophies. He stressed the fact that 
all children have individualized needs rather than group needs. 
The difference between the exceptional child and the one not 
so designated is one of degree. He placed the most impor- 
tant of these needs as an environment which will stimulate the 
child to use initiative by developing in him the capacity for 
it; and environment which will call for the exercise of choice, 
at his level, and will develop critical judgment; and finally 
learning that will enable him to live richly and understand- 
ingly in the world about him. 

The group met in sections on Saturday morning, then in a 
joint meeting in the Forum of the Education Building. At 
this meeting Harry W. Rivlin gave an entertaining and 
richly illustrative talk on Mental Hygiene and the Excep- 
tional Child. 


Largest among the section meetings was that held by the 
teachers of classes for orthogenic backward children. Mrs. 
Cecilia U. Stuart, chief of elementary education, Department 
of Public Instruction, introduced the theme of this meeting, 
“Living and Experiencing with Children.” She discussed in 
detail the inherent values of an integrated program. Her 
points were illustrated by a complete description of a unit of 
experience. This section later broke up into special interest 
groups: primary, intermediate, advanced, junior high school, 
and shop. A growing feeling was reported among the shop 
teachers that a large degree of integration and cooperation 
is possible between this subject matter and the academic work 
of individual children and that such integration yields large 
returns in the development of desirable personality traits. 

Of special interest was a report by Paul L. Caulwell of 
Bradford. Local conditions there make it possible for in- 
dustry to absorb a large number of metal workers. He has 
been able to develop the use of power driven lathe work in 
metal with boys 12 to 18 years of age. In his shop he has a 
pupil shop superintendent, pupil tool checkers, and a pupil 
safety manager. The latter checks homely but important 
details such as loose clothing which might catch in the 
machines. 


Officers Elected 

President, Neal Quimby, Philadelphia 

Vice-President, Edna C. Righter, Pittsburgh 

Second Vice-President, Darrell J. Mase, California 
Secretary-Treasurer, Susan Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg 
Recording Secretary, Edward Donahue, Philadelphia 
Member at Large, T. Ernest Newland, Harrisburg 





Child Development Conference 


F iptns Pennsylvania Regional Conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association will be held in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on November 3 and 4, 1939. 
The theme of the conference is “The Development of the In- 
dividual and the Implications of this Development for the 
Curriculum.” 

The conference has been arranged in the form of discus- 
sion groups to permit and encourage active participation by 
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Ridley Township Superintendent 





G. H. Morgart, the supervising 
principal of Ridley Township, was 
advanced to the superintendency 
when the district was reorganized 
on that basis this June. Mr. Mor- 
gart had been supervising principal 
since 1934 during which time he 
had organized and instituted a com- 
plete, new secondary school program 
which was approved by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction the first 
year of its existence. 

Superintendent Morgart was 
born in East Providence Township 
of Bedford County and attended 
elementary school in that county. He graduated from Roar- 
ing Spring High School in 1917 and from Altoona High 
School in 1918. He is a graduate of Heidelberg University, 
Tiffin, Ohio, with the degree of A. B., and has taken graduate 
courses at the University of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
State College. 














G. H. Morcart 


After graduating from Heidelberg in 1922, Mr. Morgart 
returned to his home town of Roaring Spring to teach mathe- 
matics and to coach athletics. Subsequently he taught in 
Altoona Senior High School; Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona; and Hollidaysburg Junior-Senior High School. While 
serving as supervising principal at Duncansville, he taught 
practically all subjects in the elementary curriculum. In the 
fall of 1933 he went to Ridley Township as an elementary 
school principal. 





School Writers May 


Join in Seal Contest 


4 ips Columbia Scholastic Press Association is cooperating 
for the third consecutive year with the National Tuber- 
culosis Association to promote participation of school publica- 
tions in the tuberculosis program with emphasis on the 
Christmas Seal. 


The material for the contest, to be printed in the school 
publication, would include news stories, feature stories, and 
editorials on this general theme: The Story Behind the Christ- 
mas Seal. The aim is to enlist the services of school publi- 
cations in the local, state, and national tuberculosis and health 
programs. In high schools this can supplement the study 
of tuberculosis through the use of the teaching unit, “Prevent- 
ing Tuberculosis” and the “kit” of reference materials. In 
addition there is available “The Message of the Double-Barred 
Cross” and “Facts About Tuberculosis.” 


Further information may be secured from Louise Strachan, 
Director of Child Health Education of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 50 West 5oth Street, New York City. 


In the two previous years several of the awards went to school 
publications in Pennsylvania. From information given at the 
recent Christmas Seal conferences it is anticipated that there 
will be even wider participation this year on the part of school 
papers throughout the State. 





all. National leaders in child development and education will 
serve as discussion leaders. General sessions for summariza- 
tion purposes will be held on both days of the conference. 


On Friday evening, November 3, at 7 p. m., there will be a 
dinner in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. A prominent citizen 
will address the gathering. 
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Symposium on Teacher Rating Card 


gas “Temporary and Professional Employe’s Rating Card,” as 
required by Act 274 of the General Assembly, June 20, 1939, 
and drawn up by a committee appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been submitted for use during this school year. 
The new card, reproduced here exactly as it appears, is the result 
of the cooperative efforts of a group of teachers, school officials, school 
directors, and others interested in education. 

A number of those who served on a sub-committee on teacher rat- 
ing, Ber: G. Graham, Pittsburgh, chairman, presented their opinions 
on the rating card in a panel discussion at the afternoon session of 
the Education Congress, October 4. Dr. Graham introduced the mem- 
bers of the panel, noting the special group each represented. 

Marion R. Trabue, dean of the school of education of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, who has had wide experience in rating teachers, 
said that no rating card could be entirely satisfactory. The most 
efficient teachers should be retained; the most inefficient teachers 
should go. But who is the most efficient and how efficient is that 
individual? Unfortunately when it is known that the supervisor 
will rate the teacher, the relationship between the two is spoiled. The 
teacher will hide weaknesses instead of asking help on them. He 
explained the simple method of rating of the card: satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory. 

Albert Lindsay Rowland, president of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, regretted that the new card is negative, punitive, in 
attitude. There must, however, be some professional basis for dis- 
missal. He said this card is being put in the hands of administrators 
for experimental use this year. From knowledge thus gained it can 
be amended and improved for another year. 

J. Andrew Morrow, superintendent of Bradford County schools, 
said that undoubtedly the card put the county superintendent “on the 
spot,” because he was rating teachers whom he did not select. How- 
ever he felt that the majority of the teachers would fall into the 
satisfactory classification and that superintendents could use the card 
to develop the proper professional spirit among teachers. 

D. A. Best, member of the school board of East McKeesport, ex- 
pressed the belief that in any employee-employer relationship con- 
fidence in each other is the prime requisite for successful coopera- 
tion. Rating methods have been and are working successfully in busi- 
ness and industry. The present rating card is entirely a qualitative 
rating system. Individually, we may have different ideas as to what 
would constitute the best system. 

Mr. Best said that the school directors were recommending the 
substitution of a new paragraph for paragraph No. 3 under General 
Rating, that a suitable space or form be provided on the rating card 
to indicate whether the card is showing a single rating or summarized 
ratings, and that when the number of professional employees within 
a district must be reduced that the administrator shall appraise the 
accumulated ratings of such employees as affected and recommend to 
the employer board of school directors to suspend the employee with 
the lowest rating first, next lowest second, and so on; and that where 
no substantial difference in satisfactory rating can be determined 
through such appraisal, seniority or service rights shall be the deter- 
mining consideration. He explained why the directors were suggest- 
ing each change. 

Edwin Cruttenden, teacher of Scranton, stated that teachers ap- 
prove of the two classifications, satisfactory and unsatisfactory, which 
the card provides. If the school administrator rates a teacher as 
unsatisfactory, he should be specific in stating reasons. If teachers 
are to be suspended, they should be suspended from the unsatisfactory 
list—not because one is more unsatisfactory than others. 

Lulu C. Cobb, teacher in the Heston school, Philadelphia, expressed 
the approval of those teachers in her group who had seen the card 
of the satisfactory and unsatisfactory classifications. She said however, 
that it was the feeling in her group that the Tenure Act of 1937 should 
not have been changed. 

Weir C. Ketler, president of Grove City College, summed up the 
review of the card with these statements: It is difficult to rate per- 
sonality on any detailed scale. Administrators would like to have a 
card that would be like an electric eye—would rate automatically. 
The present card is simple in operation with its satisfactory and un- 
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satisfactory provisions. It emphasizes significant factors in the teach- 
ing situation; it makes evaluation an orderly, uniform procedure; it 
provides a definite record. In addition to the card there should be a 
cumulative folder which would give an anecdotal record, especially 
if the rating is unsatisfactory. 

In throwing the meeting open for general discussion, Dr. Graham 
said Henry Klonower, director, teacher education and certification, 
would like to ask and answer two questions which the department 
had been asked more often than any others concerning the use of the 
card. 1. Must the superintendent keep in his office a yellow rating 
card for each teacher employed? Answer, Yes. 2. What do you mean 
by emotional stability? Answer, It differs in different districts. Dr. 
Klonower said the card would be an educational project for all. Before 
any uniform definition of the terms on it could be devised, district 
meetings would have to be held for discussion of them. 

Superintendent Ralph S. Dewey of Corry asked if a teacher rated 
as unsatisfactory at the end of two years, could be retained on a pro- 
bationary basis. The chairman referred the question to Clarence E. 
Ackley, deputy superintendent of public instruction, who replied 
that it was possible but that such a situation might not be to the 
superintendent’s credit. 

Ernest C. Noyes, assistant superintendent of Allegheny County 
schools, wondered why the committee did not define the terms on the 
card. Dean Trabue replied, “Because we were unable to define them. 
Your definition of them will be in your anecdotal record.” 

Superintendent A. F. Kemp of Berks County schools wanted to 
know on how many points a teacher must be rated unsatisfactory 
before she can be dismissed. The chairman said in one or all. 

William A. Yeager of the University of Pittsburgh asked what 
evidence is accepted by courts. Dr. Ackley replied that courts have 
viewed the testimony of administrators as expert. The details of the 
anecdotal record will be all important in this. 

Mervin J. Wertman, superintendent of Lehigh County schools, 
raised the question, “At what point does emotional stability change 
from satisfactory to unsatisfactory?” Dr. Graham cited an explana- 
tory case which showed unsatisfactory emotional stability. He said 
these facts entered in the anecdotal record would explain the unsatis- 
factory check. 

S. E. Weber, associate superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools, 
the last participant in the discussion, gave the administrators food 
for thought concerning the help they could give new teachers. He 
said that there will be a period of two years during which the teacher 
can prove satisfactory or unsatisfactory. If a teacher has not proved 
satisfactory in one school, she should, if possible, be transferred at 
the end of the first year to another school where she has another 
chance to be successful. An administrator should exhaust all means 
to help a teacher make good. 


New Card Scientifically Developed 


In the “Public Education Bulletin” of the Department of Public 
Instruction, Henry Klonower, director of teacher education and cer- 
tification, comments on the card as follows: 

Through the new rating card for teachers in Pennsylvania, the 
committee has attempted to put the gauging of teaching success on 
a sound basis. It recognized the importance of the teacher’s relation 
to the school and community, and the value of her professional growth 
and attainment, as well as her ability to promote desirable social 
attainments in pupils. Evidence of the teacher’s cooperation and 
participation in school and community service have been given con- 
sideration in the appraisal of success. The professional growth of 
the teacher has been estimated on the basis of her self-development 
through the application of new procedures, creative writing, system- 
atic travel, organized study, cultural interests, and services on edu- 
cational committees, and the like. 

Fundamentals of teaching have been likewise considered. These 
include the guidance and influencing of children, the promotion of 
desirable social adjustments, skillful use of teaching techniques, a 
sympathetic understanding of pupils, the care of the physical, mental, 
and moral health of children, ability to evaluate results of teaching, 
sensitiveness to teaching environment, and initiative and resourceful- 
ness in using this fundamental knowledge. 
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National Observance of Book Week 


November 12-18 


646 lage viii “ete one-third of the American people 

are without library service,” the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has emphasized in commenting on the importance of the 
national observance of Book Week, November 12-18. The 
Library Service Division of the Office of Education urges 
school and library participation in special Book Week activi- 
ties and programs. 

Modern educational methods cannot function without books. 
It is particularly important during Book Week for schools and 
libraries to plan programs which will stimulate special interest 
in the use of books by children, and the opportunity of owning 
and enjoying books the year round. Boys and girls might 
dress up and act the part of characters they read about in books. 
Young people might make dioramas of dramatic scenes from 
books they have read. During the week there may be specially 
arranged book exhibits. 

Emphasizing the need for a library in each school, the 
Office of Education reports a wide selection of reading and 
reference books for children, since approximately 1,000 chil- 
dren’s books are published each year. It suggests that sup- 
plementary reading material may make school studies more 
interesting and meaningful to children. Reference books 
which are authoritative, and have the information children 
need, are essential in every school, and if boys and girls do 
not learn to use books and read with enjoyment during 
school days, it may mean that books will never be necessary 
to them. 

In urging the Nation-wide cooperation of teachers and 
librarians in this year’s observance of Book Week, United 
States Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker 
reiterated that there are still more than 42,000,000 persons 
in the United States without library service. Approximately 
goo counties do not have a single public library. “County 
schools and county librarians can develop satisfactory book 
service for children and adults,” Commissioner Studebaker 
asserted. “County schools in Vermont and Louisiana are 
making noteworthy progress in their service to rural people 
through regional libraries which cross county lines and serve 
both the schools and the adult population.” 

Other important factors to consider during Book Week 
are whether library books are up-to-date, whether reference 
books include sufficient details necessary for the correct inter- 
pretation of questions being considered, whether books are 
inviting, and whether the library space and equipment are 
adequate and suitable for the efficient functioning of library 
service. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


J jo 1940 edition of the Rules and Regulations and debate 

materials (handbook, supplement, manual, and pamph- 
lets) are now available for Pennsylvania high schools. The 
speech program includes inter-school contests in: debating 
(Government Ownership of Railroads); oration (original); 
extempore speaking (the “Movie Problem”); Shakespeare 
reading (The Comedies); poetry reading (George Herbert, 
Sara Teasdale, Stephen Vincent Binet); declamation (required 
selections); and group discussion (“How Can Traffic Hazards 
Be Reduced?”). The music list of required test pieces for 
bands, orchestras, choruses, and solos (both instrumental and 
vocal) will be released December 20, 1939. A new solo contest 
for xylophone players will be inaugurated during the coming 
season. The thirteenth year of state-wide competitions will be 
concluded at Harrisburg, April 26 and 27, 1940. Address all 
communications to C. Stanton Belfour, Extension Division, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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President, Southern Convention District 


Arthur W. Ferguson, presi- 
dent-elect of the Southern Con- 
vention District, is one of the 
recognized leaders in education, 
not only in the Southern Con- 
vention District, but through- 
out the State as well. He is at 
present superintendent of the 
schools of York. Previous to 
that he served with distinction 
as supervising principal of the 
schools of Swarthmore. 

He has contributed to public 
education in Pennsylvania not 
only by the progressive methods 
which are used in his own 
schools, but has served as 
lecturer and instructor on edu- 


ArTHUR W. FERGUSON 
cational method at Swarthmore College, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Pennsylvania State College. 

He has been active for many years in forwarding the pro- 
gram of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
through his services as a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee and for the past several years as its chairman. 





Christmas Seal Teaching Unit 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


In connection with the 1939 Christmas 
Seal Sale a special Christmas Seal school 
program is being made available in the 
form of a teaching unit on tuberculosis pre- 
vention. The title is “The Message of the 
Double-Barred Cross” and the author is 
W. W. Charters, Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

A fascinating story revolves about crosses 
through the ages. The double-barred cross, 
which appears prominently on this year’s 
Christmas Seal, is the insignia of the world- 
wide crusade against tuberculosis, and was 
adapted from the Lorraine cross which was used by Godfrey 
de Bouillon, first Christian ruler of Jerusalem. 

This unit can be integrated in different studies, including 
health, history, art, music, and literature. 

“The Message of the Double-Barred Cross” has been in- 
dorsed by many educators and school officials, including C. 
Valentine Kirby and Mrs. Lois Owen of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

















Help to Protect 
Your Home from 
Tuberculosis 





National Commercial 
Teachers Federation 


i yew annual meeting of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation will be held in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, from December 27 to December 30. This organization 
includes commercial teachers in high schools, private busi- 
ness schools, colleges, and universities. Its members include 
teachers in every state in the Union as well as in Canada and 
several other foreign states. 

This is the first meeting of the organization which has 
been held in Pennsylvania for thirty years. Several hundred 
members of the organization who live in Pennsylvania will 
participate in the conference. 

Ivan Chapman, associate superintendent of schools of De- 
troit, Michigan, is president of the Federation. E. G. Miller, 
director of commercial education of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, is chairman of the local committee on arrangements. 
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RENOVO HIGH SCHOOL BAND 





The band of Renovo High School appeared in uniform for the first time on March 25, 1938. The cadet uniforms were purchased by money 


raised by the various school classes assisted by outside organizations. 


Instruments for a band were bought in 1936. The school classes from 1924 to 1940 left the money as memorials for the purchase of these 


instruments. 
F. A. Berkenstock is supervising principal of Renovo schools. 





Hotel Training Course 
in Stroudsburg High School 


ee pad in Stroudsburg High School are offered a 
hotel training course, the only course of its kind given in 
the State under the supervision of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The course was organized as a result of an occu- 
pational survey of Monroe County and is now in its second 
year. It is given under the direction of Mary S. Sloat and 
J. S. Knauf. 

Hotel men in the district have been liberal in their response 
to assist, and innumerable visits have been made to promin- 
ent hotels in the area. In October the class took a trip to a 
cafeteria in Wilkes-Barre as a part of their work in hotel 
training. 

In order to provide varied knowledge and wide experience, 
the school scheduled eighty-seven field trips last year to stores, 
laundries, power plants, restaurants, electric demonstrations. 
The high school principal, John S. Cartwright, aims to have 
an even balanced, ultra progressive, and a dynamic school, and 
feels that these trips are paying good dividends. 


Vocational Courses Successful 


The vocational home economics course under the direction 
of Margaret Johnson and the vocational agriculture course 
under Paul Johnson’s supervision, which were established 
last year, have been as popular as the academic and commer- 
cial courses. The agriculture boys raised 203 out of 204 
chickens last year, for which they built buildings. The school 
has sponsored gardens for those students of agriculture who 
do not have available land. The entire school campus reflects 
the influence of the agriculture department. 





We are apt to call things by wrong names. We will have 
prosperity to be happiness, and adversity to be misery. If thou 
wouldest to happy, bring thy mind to thy condition and have 
an indifference for more than what is sufficient. 

—William Penn. 


School Press Group Meets at Palmerton 


Moke than two hundred enthusiastic faculty advisers and 
staff members of student publications met in Stephen S. 
Palmer High School, Palmerton, Wednesday, September 27, 
to hear Joseph M. Murphy, director of Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, New York City, speak inspiringly about 
school journalism, and to discuss in sectional groups the 
specific problems faced in individual schools. 

Fifteen schools sent delegations to the conference, an annual 
meeting sponsored by the Inter-County School Press Associa- 
tion, a regional group of the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation. A number of other schools participated by sending 
their publications for exhibit. 

In addition to Mr. Murphy, guests at the conference and 
leaders of sectional meetings were M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
secretary-treasurer of PSPA, Harrisburg, and Professor Dale 
H. Gramley, head of the department of journalism at Lehigh 
University. 

Chief item of business accomplished during the meeting 
was the adoption of a constitution and by-laws for the organi- 
zation, which is beginning its third year of activity. 

J. W. Beattie, adviser of The Mirror, Stephen S. Palmer 
High School, Palmerton, was re-elected president of the group, 
while L. B. Richards, adviser of the Leni-Lenapian, Lehighton 
High School, was re-elected treasurer. New officers are Ralph 
C. Brown, adviser of the Brown and White, Catasauqua High 
School, vice-president, and Nellie M. Reinhart, adviser of the 
Haven Fax, Schuylkill Haven High School, secretary. 

The next conference of the organization has been scheduled 
for the last Wednesday in September, 1940, at Schuylkill Haven 
High School. 





One-fourth of all the teachers in America are receiving less 
than $750—the amount determined by a federal commission 
to be minimum for unskilled labor—Reuben T. Shaw, Past 
President, NEA. 
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Supervising Principal at Womelsdorf 


Paul H. Wagenhurst has been 
elected supervising principal of the 
Womelsdorf schools. He comes to 
his new position from Port Carbon 
where he received his teaching and 
administrative experience. There he 
served as high school principal from 
1921-25 and from 1931-39 as prin- 
cipal of the Junior High School. 

Mr. Wagenhurst, a native of 
Kutztown, is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, in 
1921, and of Franklin and Marshall 
College in 1927. He did graduate 
work at Columbia University, where 
he received his M.A. degree in 1935. 

From 1927-30, Mr. Wagenhurst was employed by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

















Pau H. WaGENHURST 





American Education Week 
November 5- 11 


EDUCATION FOR THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


What Is the American Way of Life? 
It is a free way, 
allowing one to live according to his own conscience; 
It is a peaceful way, 
settling differences by elections and courts; 
It is a friendly way, 
judging success by happiness and growth; 
It is a cooperative way, 
emphasizing service to the common good; 
It is a democratic way, 
based on human brotherhood and the Golden Rule. 


And What Is Education for the American Way? 


It is universal, 
opening its doors to all the people; 

It is individual, 

helping each person to make the most of his talents; 
is tolerant, 

seeking truth thru free and open discussion; 
is continuous, 

knowing that learning is a lifelong necessity; 
is prophetic, 

looking always toward a better civilization. 


+ _— 


_— 


SUCH ARE THE IDEALS OF AMERICAN LIFE AND EDUCATION 

A leaflet, printed in red, white, and blue, which contains 
the above can be secured from the NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Price: 35 cents per package of 100. Why 
not send one of these leaflets to every home just before Ameri- 
can Education Week? 





Calling All Teachers of English! 


HE National Council of Teachers of English will hold 

its annual convention in New York City, November 23, 
24, 25. As a State Pennsylvania has never had many repre- 
sentatives at the Convention. Since it is so near this year, many 
teachers are urged to plan to attend. The first session is 
Thursday night, but if you don’t want to give up your 
holiday, plan to arrive Friday morning. 

The programs are always the most stimulating in the English 
field. Speakers include Hughes Mearns, Pearl Buck, Joseph 
Auslander, and Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

English teachers, plan to go to this feast of English inspira- 
tion, and help Pennsylvania to take her rightful place in the 
Council—Heten M. Ferree, Upper Darby Senior High 
School. 
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Latrobe Armistice Day Float 


HIS picture portrays the float of the Latrobe public schools 
in the local Armistice Day Parade of 1938. 

The float was prepared in its entirety, after school hours, 
by the members of the Latrobe Chapter of the National Honor 
Society. The slogan you will recognize as the theme for 
National Education Week of 1938. The float represents en- 
throned Education and at her feet the children of America. 
Education is garbed in a red satin cap and gown and seated 
upon a chair and elevation draped in blue velvet. The floor 
on the float is covered with grass fabric. The slogans, lettered 
by the members, are done in black on a white background and 
edged in red, white, and blue binder. Other decorations on 
the float are in red, white, and blue. The characters on the 
float are Education, Mary McElroy “39,” President of the 
National Honor Society of that year, and three children from 
the Latrobe Fourth Ward public school, Lois Jean Barkley, 
Richard Adams, and Paul Himler. 

The members and officers of the Society who prepared this 
float were: Mary McElroy, president; Jean Barron, vice-presi- 
dent; William Banks, secretary-treasurer; Patricia Keltz, Stu- 
dent Council representative; James R. Beatty, adviser; Nancy 
Doherty, Eleanor Jane Edwards, Alvin Hile, Rose Kaczuk, 
Jack Moberg, Norman Meyers, and Zita Okonak. 

These floats are a part of the yearly program of activities 
of the National Honor Society. The finances are provided 
by the L.H.S. Student Council. 





Federal Funds for Vocational Education 


ECAUSE of the importance of vocational education in the 

economic stability of the nation, the Federal Govern- 
ment has adopted a policy of liberal appropriations for this 
phase of the public school program. Information from the 
office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. 
Haas, indicates that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
the Federal Government allotted grants of $21,775,977 for 
vocational education below college grade. Of this sum, $7,- 
126,000 was in the field of agriculture, $11,237,000 for educa- 
tion in trade, industry, and home economics; $1,254,000 for 
preparation in the distributive occupations; and $2,422,000 
for education in vocational subjects. 

Since the George-Deen Act of 1936 went into effect for the 
first time in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, these figures 
represent a great increase over previous years. In 1937, the 
total of Federal money allotted to states and territories for 
vocational education was $8,962,852; in 1936, it was $8,721,474. 
These funds are granted to states and must be matched by 
State or local money. 





It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinions; it 
is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the Great Man 
is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude—Emerson. 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the PSEA 


HE Committee on Revision of the Constitution, a sub- 
committee of the Executive Council, presents the follow- 
ing amendments for printing in two issues of the JouRNAL in 
accordance with the provisions for amending the constitution 
as set forth in Article XIX: 
(Material in parentheses to be omitted from Constitution; 
material in italics to be added). 


ARTICLE I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


ARTICLE II. Purpose 

The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the 
general educational welfare of the State, to protect and 
advance the interests of its members, to foster professional 
zeal, to advance educational standards, and to establish and 
maintain helpful, friendly relationships. 


ARTICLE III. Membership 

Any person actively engaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become an active member of this Association 
by paying the annual dues of one dollar. Any person inter- 
ested in education may become an associate member by pay- 
ing the annual dues of one dollar. Any active member may 
become a life member of this Association by paying the life 
dues of twenty-five dollars. The Executive Council may make 
provision for membership in the Association of students in 
accredited Pennsylvania teacher-training institutions. Only 
active and life members shall have right to vote or hold office. 


ARTICLE IV. Officers 


The officers of this Association shall be: a President; (two 
Vice-Presidents, the first of whom) a Vice-President who shall 
be the retiring President; an Executive Secretary; a Treasurer; 
three Trustees of the Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, 
composed of the President of the Association, the (first) Vice- 
President of the Association, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who shall be members ex officio, the Presi- 
dents of the several departments of the Association, and 
(after January 1, 1938,) members elected from and by each 
of the convention districts as hereinafter provided: one mem- 
ber for each 6,000 convention district PSEA members, or 
major portion thereof, provided that each convention district 
as now constituted or may be constituted shall have at least 
one member and not more than two. (At the initial elec- 
tions in 1937, one) One-half of the convention districts elect- 
ing one member to the Executive Council shall elect in- 
dividuals who devote as a minimum one-half of their time 
to teaching, and the other one-half of the convention districts 
electing one member to the Executive Council shall elect in- 
dividuals who devote less than one-half of their time to teach- 
ing or who are engaged in administrative or supervisory work. 
(The 1937 Executive Council shall determine by lot the 
convention districts which shall elect individuals who devote 
as a minimum one-half of their time to teaching and which 
shall elect individuals who devote less than one-half of their 
time to teaching or who are engaged in administrative or 
supervisory work. In succeeding elections the) The conven- 
tion districts shall alternate between the grades of service 
described above. 

When a convention district is entitled to two members, one 
member shall be an individual who devotes as a minimum 
one-half of his or her time to teaching and one member shall 
be an individual who devotes less than one-half of his or her 
time to teaching or who is engaged in administrative or 
supervisory work, No member of the Executive Council 
elected from any convention district shall be elected twice in 
succession. 

When a convention district shall gain or lose a member in 
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the Executive Council because of increase or decrease in mem- 
bership, or a convention district is approved or discontinued 
by the Executive Council, the professional classification and 
term of office of the member added or dropped shall be decided 
by the Executive Council in such a manner so that representa- 
tion on the Executive Council from convention districts shall 
be divided as equally as possible between classroom teachers 
and administrators as defined above. The term of office for 
the elected members from the convention districts shall be 
for two years. (The initial elections, however, which shall 
take place in the calendar year 1937, shall be for one year in 
one-half of the convention districts and for two years in one- 
half of the convention districts; thereafter in each convention 
district the election shall be for two years. The convention 
districts in which the election in 1937 shall be for one year 
and those in which the election shall be for two years shall 
be determined by lot by the 1937 Executive Council). The 
newly elected members of the Executive Council, whether 
presidents of departments or elected members from conven- 
tion districts, shall begin their terms of office at the close of 
the annual meeting of the PSEA following their election. 

If for any reason a member of the Executive Council repre- 
senting the departments or the Convention districts of the 
Association, declines or is unable to perform his or her duties 
as a member of the Executive Council, these duties shall fall 
on the President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary or Treasurer of 
the departments or Convention districts of the Association 
as the case may be and in the order named, until such time 
as the member may be able to resume his or her duties or a 
successor 1s elected by regular or special election. 


If for any reason the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
declines or is unable to perform his duties as a member of the 
Executive Council he may be represented by a commissioned 
deputy superintendent, or other ranking member of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction with the right to vote. 

The President of the Association shall be Chairman of the 
Executive Council. 


ARTICLE V. Local Branches and Convention Districts 


Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ institute of the 
State may be a Local Branch of the Association. 

Districts not having such an institute, but having a Dis- 
trict Superintendent, may organize a local Branch. 

Section 2. Each State Teachers College, The Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers, School of Education, and 
(College) State or private educational institution, having not 
less than 20 members in its faculty, a majority of whom are 
active members of the Association, may be a Local Branch 
of the Association (.), entitled to a delegate or delegates in 
the House of Delegates. Such institutions with less than 20 
members may be local branches and have delegate representa- 
tion with the approval of the Executive Council. Local 
Branches from such institutions at the time this provision is 
adopted shall retain their status as Local Branches unless their 
membership falls below eleven. 

Section 3. (a) (After 1938 any) Any member of local 
branches whose aggregate membership in the Association is 
3,000 members, or more, may organize a convention district 
for the purpose of holding conventions under the auspices of 
the Association, when authorized by the Executive Council, 
and all expenses of such conventions shall be borne jointly by 
the Convention Districts and the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 

Section 4. Each Convention District shall adopt a consti- 
tution and by-laws at its first regular meeting which shall be 
in general agreement with the constitution and by-laws of the 
PSEA and which shall have been approved by the Executive 
Council of the PSEA. 
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Section 5. The officers of each Convention District shall be 
elected at the annual district convention or at an annual meet- 
ing provided for in the Convention District's Constitution for 
a term of one year and shall serve without compensation ex- 
cept for necessary expenses. 

Section 6. The Convention District President shall have 
general control and supervision of the district convention 
program. He shall cooperate with the President of the State 
Association in directing and vitalizing the activities of the 
Local Branches to the end that the policies and program ot 
the whole Association may be properly integrated. He shall 
attend such Conference of the Convention District Presidents 
as called by the President of the Association. 

Section 7. The several Convention Districts shall each hold 
an annual convention during the month of September, 
October, or November, or at such time as may be approved 
by the Executive Council of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI. House of Delegates 

Section 1. The House of Delegates shall consist of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, ex officio, and the delegates 
elected by the Local Branches of the Association, the number 
in no case to exceed one delegate for every 100 members of 
a Local Branch, or major portion thereof, enrolled the pre- 
ceding year as members of this Association; provided, how- 
ever, that one delegate shall be allowed each Local Branch 
having less than 100 members on condition that the major 
portion of its (membership) educational employees shall have 
been enrolled in the State Association the preceding year (.), 
except as provided in Article V, Section 2, of this Constitu- 
tion. 

Section 2. Representation in the House of Delegates shall 
be determined on the basis of enrolment in the Association, 
according to the records in the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Section 3. No elected delegate shall be entitled to a seat in 
the House of Delegates until he shall have presented a certifi- 
cate of election signed by the President and the Secretary of 
his Local Branch (or Department.) 

(Section 4. Each department of the Association, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction, shall be entitled to 
one delegate in the House of Delegates.) 

Section (5) 4. Delegates shall sit in the House of Delegates 
in the session next following their election. 

Section (6) 5. The expenses of Delegates attending a stated 
meeting of the Association may be borne by the Local Branch. 


ARTICLE VII. Committees 

There shall be three standing committees of this Associa- 
tion: a committee on Resolutions, a committee on Legisla- 
tion, and a committee on Teacher Welfare. The (first two) 
committee on Resolutions and the committee on Legislation 
(to) shall each consist of the Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation who shall be a member ex officio and eleven members 
of the Association elected by the House of Delegates with 
terms of two years each; five members to be elected in the 
odd numbered years and six in the even numbered years (ex- 
clusive of the Executive Secretary of the Association, who 
shall be a member ex officio; the) The (third) committee on 
Teacher Welfare (to) shall consist of seven members of the 
Association elected by the House of Delegates with terms of 
three years each, in accordance with the succession in effect 
at the time this provision is adopted. (Three members of the 
first committee on Teacher Welfare are to be elected for one 
year, two for two years, and two for three years. The mem- 
bers of the first two committees shall be elected for a term 
of two years by the House of Delegates on ballot forms pre- 
pared by the Executive Council on the day previous to the 
last day of the Association’s annual meeting.) (Thev) T4- 
members of these committees shall begin their terms ot serv- 
ice immediately following the meeting at which they ar: 
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elected and continue in office until their successors are duly 
elected. 

(The House of Delegates in 1938 shall elect three mem- 
bers each to the Committee on Resolutions and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation for terms of one year and six members 
each for terms of two years.. Thereafter each House of Dele- 
gates shall elect five members to each of these committees in 
the odd numbered years and six members to each of these 
committees in the even numbered years to serve for terms of 
two years each.) 

In case of emergency or by action of the Executive Council 
the President may appoint a special committee for a specific 
purpose. 

ARTICLE VIII. Departments 
Section 1. The following departments and sections are 
authorized: 
I. Department of Higher Education 
Sections: 
1. College and University 
2. College Teachers of Education 
II. Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion 
Sections: 
(1. Rural School) 
(2) 2. Junior High School Subject Matter 
(3) 2. Senior High School Subject Matter 
3. Social Studies 
(4. Supervisors and Directors of Instruction) 
III. Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation 
Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Atypical Children 
3. Kindergarten-Primary 
4. (All) Elementary (field) subject matter 
5. Supervisors and Directors of Elementary Instruction 
IV. Department of Administration 
Sections: 
1. County Superintendence 
2. District Superintendence 
3. Supervising Principals 
4. Secondary School Principals 
5. Elementary School Principals 
V. Department of Vocations and Arts 
Sections: 
1. Music 
2. Art 
3. (Vocational Education and Practical Arts) Industrial 
Education 
4. Home Economics 
5. Agriculture 
(4) 6. Visual Education 
(5) 7. Nursing and Home Visitors 
(6) 8. Library 
(7) 9. Business Education 
(8) zo. Health Education 


Section 2. (No section may have a representative as presi- 
dent of its department two terms in succession.) The Execu- 
tive Council may create, combine, or transfer sections upon 
petition of fifty members. A¢ the first session of each Depart- 
ment’s annual meeting it may nominate its choice for Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Section 3. Each department shall elect a President; a Vice- 
President; and a Secretary (;). (and a delegate to the House 
of Delegates.) They shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are clected. The President of a Department shall 
not <evze more than two annual terms in succession. 

ui¢ first session of each Department’s annual meeting 
.c< Department shall also nominate its choice for President 
and second Vice-President of the Association.) 
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Section 4. Round tables for the consideration of special 
phases of study or branches of learning may be established by 
and with the consent of the Executive Council. 

Section 5. Any department may decide the time and place 
of its annual meeting (.), subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council. Only members of the Association shall have the 
privilege of voting or participating in a business meeting of 
a Department, section, or round table. 


ARTICLE IX. Election of President (and Second Vice- 
President) 

The President (and second Vice-President) shall be elected 
on ballots prepared by the Executive Council, on the day 
previous to the last day of each annual meeting by the House 
of Delegates. The retiring President shall serve as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

They shall enter upon their duties at the close of the meet- 
ing at which the president is (they are) elected and shall serve 
for one year, or until their successors enter upon their duties. 


ARTICLE X. Appointment of Executive Secretary, Treas- 
urer, (and) Trustees of Permanent Fund(.), and Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. The Executive Secretary, Treasurer, the Chair- 
man, (and) two Trustees of the Permanent Fund, the Chair- 
man and two members of the Committee on Nominations and 
Elections shall be appointed by the Executive Council, but not 
of their body, for a term of six years (.) beginning August Ist. 
The terms of incumbents in these offices at the time this pro- 
vision is adopted are hereby extended beyond the six years to 
the August 1st following the date their six-year terms would 
normally close. The appointment of these officers and commit- 
tees shall be made by the Executive Council in office at the 
time the six-year term expires. In case of a vacancy in any of 
the offices named in this Article or of any employee of the 
Association on account of death, removal from Pennsylvania, 
resignation, dismissal or other causes, at a time other than 
the expiration of the stated term, the office or position may 
be filled by the Executive Council in office at the time the 
vacancy occurs or in default of action by such Executive 
Council, by the Executive Council next following. In case 
of a vacancy by resignation dated to take effect within three 
calendar months from the time a new Executive Council as- 
sumes office, the office or position may be filled by the Execu- 
tive Council accepting the resignation. 

Section 2. The Executive Council of 1940 shall appoint to 
the Committee on Nominations and Elections, one member 
for a term of two years, one member for a term of four years 
and one member for a term of six years and thereafter one 
member shall be appointed each two years for a term of six 
years. 

ARTICLE XI. Powers and Duties of President and Vice- 
President(s) 

The President and Vice-President(s) shall perform the 
usual duties of such officers and such other duties as are pre- 
scribed by this constitution and its by-laws. 

ARTICLE XII. Powers and Duties of the Executive Secre- 
tary 

The Executive Secretary shall be a fulltime employee of this 
Association. His duties shall be to keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Council and of the House of Dele- 
gates of the Association; to serve as a member and be the 
secretary of the Committee on Legislation; to register the 
names of all members of the Association; to keep proper ac- 
count books; to collect all fees and moneys and to deposit the 
same with the Treasurer; to draw vouchers on the Treasurer, 
when signed by the President; to carry on investigations of 
conditions affecting the welfare of the teachers and the schools; 
to prepare for publication such proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association and its Departments as deemed advis- 
able by the Executive Council; and to distribute the same to 
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the members of the Association. He shall be editor of the 
official journal. He shall perform such other duties as pertain 
to this office and act as general manager of the Association 
under the direction of the Executive Council. 

ARTICLE XIII. Powers and Duties of the Treasurer 

The Treasurer shall receive all moneys of the Association 
and shall pay out the same only upon the order of the Execu- 
tive Council, signed by the President and the Executive Sec- 
retary. He shall furnish a surety bond in such amount as 
fixed by the Executive Council and paid for by the Associa- 
tion. He shall report-to the Executive Council all receipts 
and expenditures within four weeks after the annual meet- 
ing. Such reports shall be published in the proceedings of the 
annual meeting. 

ARTICLE XIV. Duties and Powers of the Executive 
Council 

The President may call a meeting of the Executive Council 
when he deems it necessary and shall do so upon the written 
request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Executive Council 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without pay; shall have 
power to call a special meeting of the Association by unani- 
mous vote; to appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the duties of employees, 
and fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regulations for 
the guidance of its officers and employees, not inconsistent 
with the laws of Pennsylvania or the constitution and by-laws 
of this Association; to prepare the annual program, and dis- 
tribute the same; to recommend the establishment of new 
departments; to approve bills; to appoint a qualified account- 
ant to audit the books of the Treasurer and of the Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund; and to perform such other duties 
as are required by this Constitution. 

(Vacancies occurring during the term shall be filled by the 
Executive Council.) 

The Executive Council shall carry out plans and policies 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 


ARTICLE XV. a. Duties and Powers of the Committee on 
Resolutions 
The Committee on Resolutions shall report to the Associa- 
tion at the last session of the (general meeting,) House of 
Delegates, and all resolutions expressive of the policy of the 
Association shall be referred to the Committee (without dis- 
cussion.) and approved by it before adoption by the House of 
Delegates. 
ARTICLE XV(I). b. Powers and Duties of the Committee 
on Legislation 
The Committee on Legislation shall endeavor to secure the 
enactment into law of such measures as are referred to it by 
the Association. It shall scrutinize all proposed legislation 
tending to affect education in the State and shall seek and 
execute the instructions of the Executive Council concerning 
it. 
It shall report (annually on the second day of) at each an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 
ARTICLE XV(1I). (a) c. Powers and Duties of the Committee 
on Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall carry out the 
policy of the Association in the work of teacher relief as may 
be adopted by the House of Delegates or the Executive 
Council. 

ARTICLE XVI(I). Duties and Powers of the House of 
Delegates 

The President and the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall be respectively the President and the Secretary of 
the House of Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power to initiate gen- 
eral policies. 
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The House of Delegates shall conduct the annual business 
meeting of the Association; elect by ballot on forms prepared 
by the Executive Council, a President to serve for one year; 
(a second Vice-President to serve for one year;) a Committee 
on Legislation, (and) a Committee on Resolutions(.), a Com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare, and State delegates to the annual 
convention of the NEA exclusive of ex-officio delegates. 


ARTICLE XVII(I). Representatives 

In addition to the Delegates elected to the House of Dele- 
gates by the Local Branches, representatives may be elected 
by said Local Branches to attend the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and their expenses, or any part of them may be paid by 
the Local Branches. 


ARTICLE X(IX)VIII. Amendments 

This constitution may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the total membership of the House of Delegates 
at any stated meeting, or special meeting called for that pur- 
pose; provided said alteration or amendment has been pro- 
posed in writing on a previous day of said meeting; and pro- 
vided further that said alteration or amendment, with the 
endorsement of ten members of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association has been published in two issues of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL, said alteration or amendment to 
be presented in writing to the Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, and by him published in said Journal. 


ARTICLE X/ X. By-Laws 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this constitution may be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the members present at a 
stated meeting of the ( Association.) House of Delegates. The 
provisions of any section of the By-Laws may be suspended 
for a single meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. 


ARTICLE XX(I). (The) TAis Constitution shall take effect 
immediately upon its adoption(;). (except that Article IX 
shall not become operative until after the election and quali- 
fication of delegates as provided in Article VI.) 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. Expenses 

The ordinary expenses of the association, of each depart- 
ment, and of the authorized committees, as determined by 
the Executive Council, shall be borne by the Association. Bills 


shall be presented to the President of the Association. 


ARTICLE II. Permanent Fund 

Section 1. The Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall in- 
vest all moneys of said fund only in United States bonds, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania bonds, bonds of Corporate 
Creations of the United States Government and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and bonds properly issued by the 
several school districts of Pennsylvania or in municipal bonds 
in which savings banks of Pennsylvania are authorized by 
law to invest their deposits. Additions to the permanent fund 
shall be made only on recommendation of the Executive 
Council. 

Section 2. Money may be withdrawn from the permanent 
fund for purposes recommended by the Executive Council 
when approved by the House of Delegates. Income from the 
permanent fund may be appropriated to such purposes as are 
approved by the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE III. Committee on Nominations and Elections 
The duties of the Committee on Nominations and Elections 

shall be determined by the Executive Council. 

ARTICLE (III) /V. Proceedings and Publications. 


Section 1. All papers or addresses read or delivered before 
the Association or any of its departments shall become the 
property of the Association. 


November, 1939 


Section 2. All members of the Association who have com- 
plied with the Constitution and By-Laws of this Association 
shall be entitled to a printed copy of its proceedings and to 
any other publications, privileges, or services approved by the 
Executive Council. 

Section 3. The proceedings of the Association may be pub- 
lished in the official journal or otherwise. 

Approved for printing: 

Members of the Executive Council 

Walter R. Douthett, Darby, Chairman of Sub-Committee 

Thomas Francis, Scranton 

Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 

Willard M. Stevens,* Mt. Pleasant 

Sarah E. Crowell,* Harrisburg 

A. E. Bacon, Wilkes-Barre 

Edwin D. Clauss,* Allentown 

Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle 

Willis E. Pratt, Erie 

Blanche Foster,* Philadelphia 

J. Maclay Kelley,* Mechanicsburg 

H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon 

Harriet W. Morgan,* Pittsburgh 


* Not in agreement with Section I, Article VIII. 





Constitutional Amendment 


To the Executive Secretary 

Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Dear Sir: 

We desire to submit the following amendment to the con- 
stitution of the PSEA and ask that in compliance with Article 
XIX you propose it in writing to the House of Delegates on 
a day previous to the time of voting and publish it in two 
issues of the PENNsyLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Amendment: 


(a) A new department to be known as the Department 
of Practical Arts and Vocational Education is hereby added 
to Article VIII, Section I, and the following sections are hereby 
transferred to this Department. 


1. Industrial Education 
2. Agricultural Education 
3. Home Economics Education 


(b) That the words “Vocations and” be dropped from the 
name of Department V. Submitted and endorsed in com- 
pliance with Article XIX of the Constitution by the follow- 
ing members of the PSEA: 

J. G. Allen, Pres., Dept. Vocations and Arts, PSEA, Scotland 

Geo. E. Baker, Supervisor of Agriculture, Hickory 

Wm. A. Brock, Dir., Vocational Education, Lancaster 

Henry S. Brunner, Head, Dept. of Rural Education, State 
College 

Wm. E. Brunton, Area Coordinator, University of Pa., Phila- 
delphia 

J. S. Champion, Allegheny County Supv. of Agriculture, 
Pittsburgh 

Ray M. Cole, County Supt. of Schools, Bloomsburg 

Dean W. Conner, Pres., Pa. Vocational Association, Pittsburgh 

S. L. Coover, Dir., Industrial Arts Ed., State Teachers College, 
California 

J. Frank Faust, Principal of High School, Chambersburg 

Lester L. Fehr, Dir., Vocational Education, Beaver Falls 

Joseph W. Forsyth, Teacher, Philadelphia 

Thomas Francis, Co. Supt. of Schools, Court House, Scranton 

Anthony M. Goldberger, Prof. of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Fred E. Haegele, Dir., Vocational Education, Hazleton 
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Helen A. Mackey, Pres., Home Economics Section, PSEA, 
Norristown 

P. M. Memmert, Dir., Vocational Education, Bethlehem 

Harriet W. Morgan, Vocational Counselor, Bellefield Girls’ 
High School, Pittsburgh 

G. H. Parkes, Dir., Vocational Education, Williamsport 

Wayne B. Rentschler, Vice-Pres., Dept. Vocations and Arts, 
PSEA, Lampeter 

Ray E. Seamens, Pres., Agriculture Section, PSEA, Greens- 
burg 

Robert T. Stoner, Dir., Vocational Education, Hershey 

F. Theodore Struck, Head, Dept. Industrial Education, Pa. 
State College, State College 

Helen Rishel Swank, Co. Home Economics Education Ad- 
viser, Lebanon 

Miriam A. Weikert, Instructor Home Economics, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

G. D. Whitney, Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh 


New Positions 


Allen, Mary A., bus. ed., STC, Bloomsburg 

Austin, F. Eleanor, 2d grade, Palmyra 

Black, Elisabeth, commercial, French, Martinsburg H. S. 
Blodgett, Catharine C., asst. librarian, Thiel College 
Bollinger, Leonard F., ind. arts, STC, California 


Bonebreak, Charles N., health, phys. ed., soc. studies, Martinsburg H. S. 


Bowman, Edythe E., home econ., Martinsburg H. S. 
Christman, Edward C., health, civics, science, Jr. H. S., Nazareth 
Cornelius, Sara, 2d grade, Campus school, STC, California 
Curry, Margaret, 1st grade, Palmyra 

Deibert, Katherine L., Latin, math., Eng., Jr. H. S., Nazareth 
Dreibeibis, Paul M., soc. studies, David B. Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh 
Engle, Charles, biology, Mahanoy City H. S. 

Felton, Henry D., physics, French, hist., Sr. H. S., Nazareth 
Gardner, Nellie E., Whitcomb’s View, Adams Co. 

Gray, Allen R., math. and physics, East Berlin 

Hackman, Russell R., commercial, Biglerville 

Hess, Dorothy P., 3d grade, Palmyra 

Himes, Archie D., 3d and 4th grades, East Berlin 

Huganir, Kathryn, Eng., Thiel College 

Jenkins, Elizabeth, grades, Edwardsville 

Johnson, Vivian, 1st grade training teacher, STC, Bloomsburg 
Jones, Alma, girls’ phys. ed., Stroudsburg H. S. 

Jones, Norman, health, Mahanoy City H. S. 

Kilner, Mrs. Eleanor Demi, asst. girls’ phys. ed., Thiel College 
Kutzer, Anthony, English, Sr. H. S., Edwardsville 

Lecron, Walter R., STC, California 

Levine, Julia, grades, Edwardsville 

Lutkauskas, Albert, geog. and asst. coach, Mahanoy City H. S. 
McCarty, E. Clayton, English, STC, California 

McCoy, Ralph W., science, STC, California 

Mathews, Dorothy A., special ed., Hygienic bldg., Steelton 
Mettler, M. Beatrice, nurse, STC, Bloomsburg 

Miller, Dorothy E., Moritz school, Adams Co. 

Miller, Lotta June, STC, California 

Moul, Margie, Hoover’s school, Adams Co. 

Peel, Joseph, biology, asst. football coach, Stroudsburg H. S. 
Rigby, Helen T., Mt. Vernon school, Adams Co. 

Settle, Stanley C., 5th grade, Franklin Twp. cons. school, Adams Co. 
Sheffer, John, science, math., Fairfield 

Shirk, Thelma, special class, training school, STC, Bloomsburg 
Simpson, Violet L., dietitian, STC, Bloomsburg 

Souka, Steven, ind. arts, Mahanov City H. S. 

Treat, Clarissa, math., Stroudsburg H. S. 

Unsinn, Josephine, home econ., Mahanoy City H. S. 

Zepp, Miriam A., Five Points school, Adams Co. 


In our country and in our time no man is worthy the 
honored name of statesman who does not include the highest 
practicable education of the people in all his plans of admin- 
istration. —Horace Mann. 


The better part of every man’s education is that which he 
gives himself. —J. R. Lowell. 


It is not necessary that this should be a school of three hun- 
dred or one hundred, or of fifty boys, but it is necessary that 
it should be a school of Christian gentlemen. 

—Thomas Arnold. 
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OU won’t find Schoolroom 

Slouch on any official curricu- 
lum. Yet some schools are teaching 
it because of the obsolete seats and 
desks in use. 

Teach good posture—make it a 
part of your school program. Equip 
your school with American Uni- 
versal seats and desks. They’re 
adapted to each child’s needs. 
They make correct sitting com- 
fortable and make it a habit. And 
remember—good posture is a by- 
product of correct sitting. 

For facts about American Uni- 
versal desks—and all other school 
seating needs, write us. Let us 
show you how a helpful 
reseating program can 
be started and completed 
most economically. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of 


School, Theatre,Church, Auditorium,Stadium and Transportation seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend to the favorable 


attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other 


books which 


they may never have the time to read. The a announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 
e' 


enough information to enable readers to determine w 


THe AMERICAN TEACHER. Willard S. Elsbree, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 624 pp. Illus. Ameri- 
can. $2.75 

The story of the evolution of a profession in 

a democracy. It begins with the colonial school- 
master, portrays the public school teacher dur- 
ing the early years of the Republic, and describes 
the emergence of the professional teacher. Look- 
ing backward the reader sees the early school- 
master in colonial times, his character, qualifica- 
tions demanded of him, the manner of his 
selection, duties in school and out, salary, social 
status, etc. The book traces the educational de- 
velopment in the early years of the Republic, the 
rise of the normal school and teachers’ insti- 
tutes, the development of supervision, the 
changes in examination and certification, the 
growth of the graded school, the growing num- 
ber of women teachers, the improvement in 
textbooks, courses of study and teaching mate- 
rials, the work of teachers’ associations, and 
the changing economic position of teachers. 
Finally it pictures the changes in teacher prepa- 
ration, certification, summer schools and uni- 
versity extension, methods, salaries, pensions 
and retirement systems, health and sick leave 
provisions, voluntary associations, and the teach- 
ers’ current social status. 


For teachers in service it is a valuable refer- 
ence book. For teachers in training it should 
serve as a basal text or as a valuable adjunct in 
such courses as The History of American Edu- 
cation, Educational Foundations, The Work of 
the Teacher, etc. 

Of particular interest to members of the As- 
sociation are the parts dealing with the organ- 
ization, growth and work of teachers’ associa- 
tions, and the part they have played in the ad- 
vance of the American teacher, 

The book is unique in that the history of 
American education is built around the teacher. 
It is a distinct contribution to the literature of 
education. 


Let’s Reap! II. Growing Up in Reading. Hol- 
land Roberts, Helen Rand, George Murphy, 
and Nellie Appy. 536 pp. Illus. Henry 
Holt. $1.28 

The stories and articles included in this book 
were selected by young people on the basis of 
their own interests. The book is largely self- 
administering with modern make-up; large, read- 
able type; many attractive pictures, individual 
and group activity projects; tests, exercises, and 
questions. It aims to help children to realize 
how they may grow through reading. The 
come-on poem entitled “A Book Can Grow” 
will make the reader anxious to dip into the 

stories which follow. This is one volume of a 

series; “‘Let’s Read! III’? and “Let’s Read! IV” 

are recommended for more advanced pupils. 

THE Sincin’ GaTHERIN’. Jean Thomas and Jo- 
seph A. Leeder. 128 pp. Illus. Silver Bur- 
dett. $2 


Tunes from the Southern Appalachians 
grouped according to the occasion in which they 
would naturally be sung: Work Songs, “Play- 
Game” Songs, Warning Songs, and Hymn 
Tunes Handed Down. This complete edition 
contains authentic melodies, with piano accom- 
paniment, descriptive notes, dance directions, 
illustrations, complete text of the festival, “The 
Singin’ Gatherin’,” with full production details. 
This book is for the teacher; a student’s edition 
contains the melody line of the songs, dance 
directions, and dialogue for the festival and sells 
fo: $0.60. It is for use with students from the 
intermediate grades through junior high school. 


ther they wish to secure the books. 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
L. A. Averill. 217 pp. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. $2 


This book is intended for in-service teachers 
who desire an elementary introduction to the 
principles of mental hygiene as they relate to the 
problems of teaching. These problems resolve 
themselves into two distinct categories: (1) those 
concerned with the attitudes and personality of 
the teacher, and (2) those concerned with the 
frotection and the evolution of the child’s per- 
sonality. The author stresses the tremendous 
significance of mental hygiene to the teacher 
and to teaching. 

PoreMs oF Topay. Edited by Alice C. Cooper. 
412 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.20 

A collection of the contemporary verse of 
America and Great Britain. The poems are a 
teflection of the period in which we live and 
they also present a happy introduction to modern 
poetry. The material has been arranged so as 
to contribute to the pupil’s widening horizon 
in the following divisions: Life in the Open, 
Home and Early Life, Nature and her Moods, 
Places and Persons, Beauty and Truth in the 
Commonplace, Social Ideals and Problems, Hope 
and High Endeavor. 


YESTERDAY AND Topay. Nila B. Smith, Stephen 
F. Bayne, Johanna M. Hopkins, and Mary 
E. Steel. 320 pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. 
$0.88 
A new additional reader of The Unit-Activity 
Reading Program which was written to insure 
a successful transition between primary and in- 
termediate reading. It may be used with be- 
ginning fourth-grade reading classes before they 
start their basal fourth-grade reading or with 
third-grade classes to parallel their reading or 
after they have finished their reading. There 
are easy social studies and science stories, in- 
formative articles, poems, and many fanciful 
tales. 


On THE TratL WitH Lewis AND CxLarK. Bon- 
nie C. Howard. 154 pp. Illus. Silver Bur- 
dett. $0.96 

A supplementary reader for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth graders who are studying history or social 
studies. It can also be used for slow readers in 
junior high school, for the subject is mature 
even though the story is written simply. It is an 
authentic story of adventure with direct appeal 
for boys, but girls will like it too since a young 

Indian girl who helped guide the Lewis and 

Clark expedition is one of the main characters. 

Realistic, colorful pictures. 

CuHILpREN’s Voices. Compiled by Bertha E. 
Roberts and Aneta T. Beckman. 192 pp. 
Illus. Silver Burdett. $1.48 

A book of prose and verse written and illus- 
trated entirely by children, for children. It can 
be used for oral, supplementary, and pleasure 
reading by boys and girls in all grades. The 
child-authors are from kindergarten age through 
the eighth-grade level of the elementary school. 

Sports Epucation. Seward C. Staley. 325 pp. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.50 

The author maintains that “Sports Educa- 

tion” is a more inclusive title than ‘Physical 
Education” for the program now carried on in 
our schools and colleges. To substantiate this 
contention, theories, ideas, and practical proce- 
dures were tried out in service curriculum classes 
so that a real coordination between theory and 
practice has been achieved. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are objectives, leisure time, char- 
acter and sports, principles for evaluating sports, 
methods of teaching, sports appreciation, and 
future changes in the program. 
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Everypay Law. Sidney M. Bliss, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Clyde E. Rowe, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh. 660 pp. Heath. $1.80 

Those aspects of business law that will be of 
greatest social and vocational value to _high 
school students are presented in clear, simple 
fashion. The authors give the student not only 
the rules of law, but also an appreciation of the 
reasons for the rules; thus an understanding of 
laws as a phase of social control is developed. 

The subject matter is divided: Law in General, 

the Law of Contracts, Agency and Employers 

and Employees, Negotiable Instruments, the 

Law of Personal Property, Partnerships and Cor- 

porations, the Law of Risks, the Law of Real 

Property, Torts and Crimes, Courts Administer 

the Law. Opportunity for drill, problems, pro- 

vision for vocabulary development. The teach- 
er’s manual is almost a textbook in methods of 
teaching business law. 

ExeERcIsES IN EveryDAY ENGLISH. 
252 pp. Ginn. $1.20 

This exercise book encourages the formation 
of correct habits in everyday speaking and writ- 
ing. In addition to practice and drill work, it 
includes a handbook covering important prin- 
ciples of grammar and rhetoric. The material 
gives a detailed study of each of the parts of 
speech, together with practice in distinguishing 
those parts frequently confused, an examination 
of both the grammatical and the rhetorical form 
of the sentence, a study of the principles of 
paragraph structure, vocabulary training and 
spelling, and a review of capitalization and 
punctuation principles. Thirteen achievement 
tests are appropriately distributed. 

LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHOOoL. Re- 
vised. Paul McKee. 500 pp. Houghton 
Miffin. $2.25 

This revised edition of a textbook on com- 
position, spelling, and writing has a new intro- 
ductory chapter in which the author contrasts 
language and reading. He breaks down each 
process into its fundamental elements, shows 
what part each plays in the complete act of com- 
munication, and, on the basis of an objective 
analysis, re-examines the plan and importance 
of the language arts in the school. 

READING AND THE EpucaTIvE Precess. Paul 
Witty and David Koppel. 374 pp. Ginn. 
$2.50 

The results of extensive study and experi- 

mentation in the field of reading. The book 
describes and evaluates common types of rem- 
edial programs, and sets forth a diagnostic tech- 
nique, with instructions for developing remedial 
programs in elementary and secondary schools. 
It embraces the measurement of reading ability, 
the causes of reading difficulties, the means of 
recognizing them, and the prevention of them 
before they occur, as well as the remedying of 
them when they already exist. The authors sur- 
vey scientific literature in the field and give 
critical analyses of the literature in reading 
readiness, phonetics, and children’s interests in 
reading. 

GrowTH IN REapING Two. 
and Fred G. Walcott. 
Scott, Foresman. $1.48 

“For eighth-graders—the candid adolescents 
who know what they want.” Stories about 
sports, radio, movies, folklore and _ legend, 
poetry, people. Vocabulary is within the eighth- 
grader’s reading ability, and double-column 
pages with large, clear type speed progress. 

Numerous pictures, graded annotated reading 

lists, class activities, discussion questions. 


Roy Davis. 


Robert C. Pooley 
640 pp. Illus. 
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Our Democracy. Edwin C. Broome, former 
superintendent of Philadelphia schools, and 
Edwin W. Adams, associate superintendent, 
Phila. schools. 466 pp. Illus. Macmillan 

The authors state that the purpose of this book 

is to provide the information, establish the ideals, 
and arouse the spirit that will lead those who 
study it to become well-informed, appreciative, 
and intelligently devoted citizens of our country. 
It is written for boys and girls from about 
twelve to fifteen years of age, for it is believed 
that this is the period when the lessons of this 
book are most needed and when training for 
citizenship can be most effective. There are 
two chapters entitled “Some Laws Everyone 
Should Know,” expressed in as simple language 
as it is possible to use in discussing a subject 
like that of law. The material may be in- 
tegrated around large units in conformity with 
some of the more recently developed curricula; 
also opportunities for correlation with history, 
geography, and literature are suggested in sev- 
eral chapters. At the end of each chapter there 
are Problems for Students with suggestions for 
practical application by the pupils of te ideas 
developed in the text. 

DianTHa’s Sicnet Rinc. Gertrude Crownfield. 
172 pp. Illus. Thos. Y. Crowell Co. $2 

: The story of a maid of early Williamsburg 
in His Majesty’s Colony of Virginia. Her father’s 
good Name in jeopardy, and her rich heritage 
imperiled by the chicanery of her guardian, who 
is faithless to his trust, she battles valiantly, and 
with unshakable courage and faith, to bring his 
schemes to naught. 


HOME STUDY 
The Pennsylvania State College 


offers correspondence study courses in Art 
Education, Economics, Education. English, 
Geography, Geology, German, History, In- 
dustrial Education, Journalism. Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Nature Education, Philosophy, Physi- 
cal and Health Education, Political Science, 
Psychology, French, Italian, Spanish, Rural 
Education, Sociology, Zoology. 








Write for a bulletin. 


Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 











FREE SHOWING 


of the new 
TALKING SLIDE-FILM 
“Since the Beginning of Time” 


can be arranged for in your own school 
or classroom by writing to the address 
below. The film traces the growth of the 
idea of protection, is instructive, contains 
no advertising. 


EDUCATORS 
Beneficial Assn.—Mutual A. & H. Assn 
Woolworth Bldg, Lancaster, Pa. 























CHRISTMAS TS 
100 AND FANCIES 


A Wealth of Information About Christmas 
Never Before Presented Under One Cover 
Invaluable for the TEACHER—A freshet 
in planning the Christmas program—pag- 
eant suggestions, decoration ideas, etc. All 
CHILDREN enjoy the Christmas tales. 


Suede’ Price $2.50 ea tic weries 
A.T. De La Mare Co., Inc. i Or Your 
448 West 37th St., N. Y. City Bookseller 














Tue NEWSPAPER IN THE CLassrooM. Luvella 
K. and Alfred Reschke. 384 pp. _ Illus. 
E. M. Hale Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2 
This book provides specific suggestions and 
instructions on how to use the newspaper in 
connection with any subject taught in the 
schools. It aims to give vitality to learning and 
to train the child in habits of newspaper read- 
ing and of discussion that will be useful long 
after he has left school and forgotten about his 
“units” and “credits.” It will put him on his 
guard against propaganda in newspapers, bias, 
and abuse of reader confidence. It will help 
him form the life long habit of newspaper read- 
ing. Bibliographies are included in each major 
div:sion. There are 150 interesting illustrations. 
Funk & WacNALLs STANDARD HicH ScHOOL 
Dictionary. 1008 pp. Illus. Row, Peter- 
son. $2.08 
A new dictionary set in a new style of sight 
saving type which gives the spelling, division, 
pronunciation, meaning, and etymology of 
50,000 words and phrases. The definitions have 
been drafted particularly for younger readers. 
1,800 pictorial illustrations in half-tone, line, 
and color. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Locat ScHoot Unit ORGANIZATION IN 10 STATES. 
Henry F. Alves, Archibald W. Anderson, 
John Guy Foulkes. 334 pp. U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pennsylvania is one of the ten states which 
participated in this survey. Following general 
discussion of public-school organization in the 
United States, the status and operation of local 
school units are reported separately on each of 
ten states. Ninety-seven tables give data, charts 
show operating relationships of agents and agen- 
cies of school government concerning personnel, 
curriculum, finance, and records and _ reports. 
Formulation of plans for the improvement of 
public-school organization is the topic for the 
last chapter. 

Tue Lanp-Grant Cotieces. George A. Works 
and Barton Morgan. 141 pp. Advisory 
Committee on Education. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. $0.25 

The study traces the steady growth of the 
land-grant colleges since 1862, when the Mor- 
rill Act authorized the allotment of public lands 
for the establishment and permanent endowment 
of a college of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
in each state. This was a democratic innova- 
tion in higher education, which had previously 
been limited to preparation for a few professions 
and had offered nothing for young people who 
did not wish to enter these professions. There 
are now 69 land-grant colleges, one in each 
state and territory and 17 for Negro students in 
the Southern States. In 1937 they received 
grants of just under $30,000,000 from the Fed- 
eral Government. The conclusion of the study 
is that the 69 land-grant colleges as a group 
have exerted an influence on American life out 
of all proportion to the size of the Federal 
grants made toward their support. 

EpucaTION IN THE UNITED States. U. S. De- 
partment of Interior, Office of Education. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $0.15 

This publication was prepared in connection 
with the eighth conference of the WFEA as a 
modest contribution toward inter-American cul- 
tural understanding. It has a foreword by J. W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, and 
Greetings by Reuben T. Shaw, president, NEA, 
and Paul Monroe, president, WFEA. Part I 
gives a pictorial presentation of public education, 
elementary and secondary, vocational education, 
education in CCC camps, adult education, and 
higher education. Part II, How Education Func- 
tions, gives information regarding the adminis- 
tration, organization, and the general plan of 
public education in the United States. 
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Pennsytvania Witpire. Bulletin No. 18. 
Prepared by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief, 
Division of Education, and Richard Gerstell, 
Chief, Division of Research. Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. $0.25 
per copy. $0.15 per copy when 20 or more 
copies are requested in a single order for 
use by school children 
This bulletin gives a brief history of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and describes 
the various programs now being undertaken by 
the Commonwealth to increase and protect wild- 
life. It contains 20 full color illustrations of 
Pennsylvania’s large and small game, fur-bearing 
and predatory animals and game birds, with 
complete descriptions of each. The illustrations 
were drawn by Fred Everett and were repro- 
duced by eight-color lithograph process. 








Hospitalized by Accident 
... bat Smile by T. P. U. 














An unfortunate accident hospitalized 
this teacher, but a T. P. U. check brings 
the smile to his face. The 50% extra bene- 
fits he receives from T. P. U.’s Peerless 
Certificate during hospitalization makes 
the slow mending process easier to endura 

Thousands of experienced teachers pro- 
vide for sickness, accident or quarantine the 
T. P. U. way. The generous benefits paid 
by T. P. U. fill the financial gap caused 
by loss of salary, hospital, drug and doctor 
bills. T. P. U. not only protects, but its 
surety lessens worry, hastens recovery. 

This liberal protection costs you but a 
few pennies a day. Mail coupon for com- 
plete information. 


SPU 
Teachers. Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Survey Grapnic. October, 1939. Published by 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E. 1gth St., 
N. Y. C. $0.40 

A special issue of Survey Graphic for October, 
entitled “Schools—the Challenge of Democracy 
to Education,” in which 31 expert educators and 
journalists, under the editorship of Beulah 
Amidon, examine dispassionately the schools of 
our democracy. 

SYLLABUS ON THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN De- 
mMocracy. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

This syllabus has been prepared because a 
number of educators are using Commission pub- 
lications in their teacher-preparation curricula 
and have requested assistance in adapting these 
and related current materials to that use. It 
is considered as a means of aiding instructors to 
bring some of the most recent authoritative edu- 
cational thought to the attention of prospective 
and active teachers. It is constructed on a two- 
semester hour basis. Required readings, topics, 
and questions for discussion and supplementary 
references are listed for thirty-class units. There 
are generally one or two fact-seeking questions 
within each group, but most of them are de- 
signed to provoke reflection and discussion. 
Wherever possible the references selected pre- 
sent differing points of view on each issue; thev 
have been selected also with the resources of 
the small college library in mind. 

Broapcast RECEIVERS AND PHONOGRAPHS FOR 
CLassroom Use. Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, 41 E. 42d St., N. Y. C. 

CaTaLoc oF Motion Picture Fim. Offered for 
rental by the PCW Film Service, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FRANKLIN AND THE Kinc. Paul Green. One- 
act play of the series, America in Action. 
Dramatists Play Service, 6 E. 39th St., 
N::Y..C. $o:20 

Hospirat ScHoots IN THE UNITED States. U. S. 
Dept. of Interior, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. $0.15 

Human Dynamite. Henry C. Wolfe. The 
Story of Europe’s Minorities. Headline 
Books, Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
goth St, N. Y..C. $o:2s 

Joss Arrer Forty. 
Affairs Pamphlet. 
mn St, NY. C 


Beulah Amidon. Public 
Silver Burdett, 45 East 
$0.10 


Recent Publications 
of the NEA 


Community Resources IN RuRAL SCHOOLS. 
1939 Yearbook, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA. 109 pp. $0.50. Discounts 
for quantities 

On the theory that the physical and emotional 
development of children is largely the result of 
the environment in which they live, this Year- 
book points to rural community resources which 
are frequently little used in education but which 
offer excellent opportunities for curriculum de- 
velopment and new practices in teaching. The 
publication is a contribution to the movement 
of integrating school and community. It de- 
scribes not only how community resources may 
be employed to advance educational opportunity 
but how rural youth may contribute to the in- 
creased enrichment of these resources. Authors 
are recognized leaders in rural education. 


FEDERAL AcTIvITIES IN  EpucaTIon. Publica- 
tion of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion appointed by the NEA and AASA. 
151 pp. $0.50. Discounts for quantities 

This book summarizes the evolution of fed- 
eral policy regarding education. It begins with 
the early land grants and describes in some de- 
tail the present educational activities of the fed- 
eral government in education, ranging from the 


reserve officers training corps of the Army and 

Navy to the White House conferences on edu- 
cation. Occupational training, placement and 
rehabilitation projects of the government, child 
health and welfare activities, education for na- 
tional defense, the newly created educational 
activities of the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Works Progress Administration, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are among the topics pre- 
sented. A brief but comprehensive history of 
the present activities of the United States Office 
of Education is covered in one chapter. This 
book is invaluable for units of study that have 
to do with the relationships of the federal gov- 
ernment to education. 


Rapio In Epucation. Reprinted by the Denart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the NEA from Educational 
Method, January 1939. 47 pp. $0.25 

A treatise on the technics of broadcasting and 
the use of educational radio programs in their 
relation to various school subjects. A story of 
experience with the radio from the elementary 
to the high school. 

ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR THE ELE- 
MENTARY-SCHOOL CHILD. 18th Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, 1201 16th St. Washington, 
D. C. 704 pp. 

Information on a wide variety of actual prac- 
tices in curriculum enrichment as reported by 
principals, teachers, curriculum specialists, and 
others. The practices described range from 
those used in carrying on a single unit of class 
work to those used in a city-wide program of 
curriculum development. The curriculum, as 
conceived here, is not confined to textbooks or 
formal courses of study, but includes all the 
experiences which children have under the guid- 
ance of the school. 


Books Received 


Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
ACHIEVEMENT. ADVENTURE. Revised editions 
in Directed Studies in Good Reading.  T. 
P. Cross, Reed Smith, E. C. Stauffer, Eliza- 
beth Collette. $0.40 each 
Harrison and Co., 50 West Broad St., Colum- 
bus, O.: 
3UILDING Correct EncuisH. D. H. Patton, 
Audrey Courtier, Mildred McCann. Intro- 
ductory book, 48 pp., $0.28; 2d grade, 64 
pp., $0.28; 3d grade, 96 pp., $0.28; 4th 
grade, 128 pp., $0.36; 5th grade, 128 pp., 
$0.36; 6th grade, 128 pp., $0.36 
D.C. Heath, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PHyYSIOGRAPHY. 
Gustav L. Fletcher. $0.68 
Matuematics IN Action. Book II. Walter 


W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn. $0.96 
WorkKBOOK IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS. Books 
I anl II. $0.24 each 
Henry Holt & Co., 257 4th Ave., N. Y. C.: 
AppLieD CuHeMistry. Sherman R. Wilson 
and Mary R. Mullins. $1.72 
MoperN Europe. Revised. Harrison C. 
Thomas and Wm. A. Hamm. $2.2 
MoperRN Puysics. Revised. Charles E. Dull. 
$1.80 
MoperN Verse. Revised. Anita P. Forbes 
and Albert S. Smith. $0.96 
Worp Weattu. Ward S. Miller. $1.20 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 
WorksBook ON AMERICA’s OLD Wor._pD Back- 
GRouND. Southworth and _ Southworth. 
$0.48 
Laidlaw Bros., 76 Ninth Ave., N.Y. C.: 
AuceBrRA. First Course and Second Course of 
Purposeful Mathematics. Ernst R. Breslich 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.: 
Historia DE Espana. Juan and Caridad Rodri- 
guez-Castellano. $1.50 
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Historta pvE Las LireRATURA ESsPANOLA, 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. $1.80 
La Espana Dex SicLo DE Oro. 
zalez Palencia. $1.95 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.: 
Tue Ruinecotp. Wagner. School edition 
adapted by Robert Lawrence. $0.60 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
TEACHER’s MANUAL FOR SCIENCE IN OuvurR 
Lives. Gruenberg and Unzicker. $0.80 


Angel Gon- 


Jacop H. SHANK 


Franklin County Veteran 


Attendance at sixty-four consecutive 
annual teachers institutes by Jacob H. 
Shank, teacher in Franklin County from 
1876 to 1925, and since that date retired, 
is probably a State record. To his further 
credit, Mr. Shank’s school room service 
was likewise noteworthy. In order to 
prepare himself as well as facilities avail- 
able would permit, he graduated from 
Chambersburg High School before ac- 
cepting his first teaching position at 
Piety log-house school in Warren Town- 
ship. This was promptly supplemented 
by spring term courses in the normal 
department of Chambersburg Academy. 
After teaching one-room rural schools 
for ten years, he came to Chambersburg. 
In 1914, he assisted as principal in the 
organization of Chambersburg Junior 
High School which position he ably 
filled until his retirement in 1925. Mr. 
Shank still maintains a keen interest in 
public schools. Fortunately, too, he con- 
tinues to enjoy life in robust good health, 
and his many friends enjoy him. 


When Diogenes was praised by some 
wicked men, he said, “I am sadly afraid 
that I must have done some wicked 
thing.” —Antisthenes. 
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~ NOTES “NEWS J 








Eucene P. Bertin, formerly editor in 
the Department of Public Instruction, is 
teaching psychology at the State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield. In addition Mr. 
Bertin assists in the office of the dean of 
men and of the dean of instruction. 

Rosert N. TarkincTon has resigned 
from the position of director of the di- 
vision of commerce, Hofstra College of 
New York University, Hempstead, New 
York, to join the staff of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company as representative for the 
states of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

A. CopELAND CALLEN, new dean of the 
College of Engineering at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, was the speaker at the Univer- 
sity’s 60th Founder’s Day exercises 
October 4. Approximately 30 bac- 
calaureate degrees and 15 graduate de- 
grees were conferred. 

Jesse L. Montcomery, Lansford High’s 
cross country coach, resigned his position 
to accept a teacher’s position at Borden- 
town Military Institute, New Jersey. 
The Lansford Teachers Association gave 
him a farewell banquet on September 4 
at Jim’s Cafe in Tamaqua. 

SUPERINTENDENT Frep W. Dien of 
Montour County advises that the Mon- 
tour County meetings of teachers will be 
held November 20 and 21 instead of 
November 27 and 28 as previously an- 
nounced. This change was made because 
of the change in the date of Thanks- 
giving. 

Braptty StoucHTon is retiring this 
year as head of the department of metal- 
lurgical engineering of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem. 

Vircinta Mason of Doylestown, a 
senior secondary student at the State 
Teachers College, West Chester, wrote 
the prize-winning poem, “Symphony of 
Fate,” which was entered in the literary 
contest sponsored by Harpers magazine. 
Beethoven’s famous Fifth Symphony in- 
spired the writer to express this lofty 
poetic thought which won distinction 
and an honorary cash award. Miss 
Mason’s poem was entered in competi- 
tion with the work of composition stu- 
dents from many leading colleges of the 
country. First prize in such a contest is 
one of the highest possible honors that 
a college student can achieve. 


Renovo installed a two-way public ad- 
dress system in 1938 in its high school. 
The system, which connects the office 
and the various rooms, is to be paid for 
by the proceeds from a student lyceum 
course consisting of six numbers each 
year. 


THE NUMBER OF CANDIDATES entering 
professional schools in Pennsylvania in- 
creased from 19,934 in 1937 to 20,073 
in 1938. The profession showing the 
greatest increase during the year was 
nursing, which enrolled 7,268 candidates 
in 1937, and 7,475 in 1938, an increase 
of 207. The profession showing the 
greatest decrease during the year was that 
of engineering, which fell from 7,638 in 
1937 to 7,460 in 1938, a decrease of 178. 


Tue Seconp ANNUAL EncLIsH Con- 
FERENCE for secondary and elementary 
English teachers will be held at the State 
Teachers College, California, on Satur- 
day, November 4. The schedule of acti- 
vities includes: Registration, 8:30—9:30; 
panel discussions, 9:30—11:30; luncheon, 
11:45—1:30, with the guest speaker, 
Mason Long of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. There will be exhibits on display. 














Ch Boy ! 


STORIES ABOUT 
ANIMALS! 
TRAINS, AIRPLANES 
SURPRISES! 

LOTS OF 
PICTURES! 


COMING 
SOON! 


Three PRE-PRIMERS 
Two PRIMERS 










EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


READING READINESS MATERIAL 

Two FIRST READERS 

Two SECOND READERS 
Two THIRD READERS 

MANUALS, WORKBOOKS and full equipment 


To be released January 1, 1940 
Write NOW for full information 


A New Series by 


GERTRUDE 
HILDRETH 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


assisted bya group of 
associate authors and 
collaborating editors 








The JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 
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THE sCHOOL BOARD at Renovo has 
started an industrial arts course in the 
old gymnasium. The room for this class 
is 66 feet by 70 feet. Seventy-five per 
cent of the boys of the roth, 11th, and 
12th years are taking this course this 
year five hours a week. The course as 
introduced the first year consists of draft- 
ing, woodwork, sheet metal, and elec- 
trical work. The board is planning to 
add other departments to the shop when 
the industrial demands of Renovo re- 
quire them. A night course in industrial 
arts similar to that of the day course is 
also being offered. Fifty-two men have 
registered for this course. 


A LIsT OF 1400 Books for use in primary 
and grade school teaching is available 
through Russell Reynolds, 536 West 
114th Street, New York City. The 
books, which sell from ro cents to $1.00, 
may be procured from Mr. Reynolds. 


THE TOTAL ENROLMENT of Pennsyl- 
vania teachers in summer sessions of in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania, and outside of 
Pennsylvania, exceeded 15,000, accord- 
ing to an estimate by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Tue Junior Hicu ScHoot in Cora- 
opolis has a new public address and 
loudspeaker system which was purchased 
by funds earned by the junior high fac- 
ulty and students through magazine 
sales and various entertainments. The 
system is used for official announcements 
every morning, for notices to special 
rooms, for assembly programs given in 
radio style. The mechanism has a radio 
attached so that commercial programs 
can be picked up and sent to any or all 
rooms, and another attachment to send 
recordings to the rooms. The English 
classes are planning to write short radio 
plays which will be broadcast to all 
rooms during activity periods. 

A TEN-DAY WORKSHOP was sponsored 
by the division of home economics edu- 
cation at Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, during the summer session. 
Opportunity was provided for intensive 
work on secondary school problems in 
home and family life education, with 
particular attention to the home econo- 
mics curriculum for the non-college 
pupil. The workshop staff consisted of 
the following: Amanda Ebersole, head, 
Division of Home Economics Education, 
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Drexel Institute of Technology,—direc- 
tor; George C. Galphin of the Educa- 
tion Department, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania General Committee for Curricular 
Studies for the Non-College pupil; Mrs. 
Anna G. Green, Chief, Home Economics 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg; Ata Lee, home econ- 
omics service, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington; Will French, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Galen Jones, principal, Plainfield 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 

AN ADULT EDUCATION school was 
opened October 9 in the Cheltenham 
Township schools. More than r1oo 
courses are being taken by more than 
700 participants. The teachers are ac- 
tively participating in the work which is 
a community project. 

“CoopERATION between the High 
School and the Local Historical Society,” 
is the title of an article written by J. Ira 
Kreider, instructor in the social studies 
department of Abington High School, 
which will appear in a coming issue of 
Pennsylvania History, the magazine of 





the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 





Paul V. McNutt Discusses 
Education in a Democracy 


N THE form of a message to educators throughout the 

United States appearing in the October issue of School Life, 
official journal of the U. S. Office of Education, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, says: “The U. S. Office 
of Education is now a part of the Federal Security Agency. 
As Administrator of that Agency I welcome the opportunity 
to greet the educators of this country. 

“The public schools are organized within the framework 
of government—local, State, and national. They are in fact a 
most vital interest of government. As parents, citizens care 
for nothing else so much as for the education of their children. 
As voters, citizens rely upon no other agency so much as upon 
the schools to raise the quality of citizenship. 


Schools Must Be Free To Educate 


“And yet, though a part of government, and rooted deep 
in the esteem of the citizens who support the government, 
the schools are in a sense outside the government. While the 
schools are subject to control by government—mainly local 
and State government—the people of all political parties need 
always to understand that in a democracy the schools must 
be free to educate. Any time that the schools, including the 
colleges and universities, feel restraint on their freedom 
exerted by the political leaders in power or by any pressure 
group, the torch which the schools are expected to hold aloft 
to light the way of democracy is dimmed. I take pride in the 
reputation which the U. S. Office of Education has maintained 
during the 72 years since it was established and down to date 
for nonpartisan service to the cause of education and to the 
Nation as a whole. I am determined that it shall enjoy free- 
dom as a great professional agency. Only those who hold 
partisanship above public welfare will ever use their political 
positions to restrict or distort learning and thus block the 
march of truth. 

“But truth is not always easy to find. In the search for it, 
and in even the most conscientious efforts to teach it, teachers 
and professors sometimes lose their way and find themselves 
confused. That is inevitable if truth is to be sought in the 


areas of controversy. The public must be tolerant of these 
mistakes. But in the same spirit teachers must recognize con- 
troversy and not be dogmatic. If they hope for the support 
of a tolerant public they must play their part as guides, not as 
partisans—frankly and, above all, honestly. In their class- 
rooms they must be teachers, opening the way to complete 
understanding, not advocates who seek to secure agreement 
with their personal opinions. 
Democracy So Buttressed Will Endure 

“Practice in the weighing of evidence, the balancing of the 
pros and cons, is the first requirement in the training for civic 
duties. What to believe at any moment is generally less im- 
portant than how to determine what to believe. It taxes the 
skill of the best teacher to make this practice in weighing evi- 
dence seem genuine to his pupils. But of one thing there 
can be no doubt: The teacher must delve into the realities of 
the current social, economic, and political situations, and must 
adapt his methods and materials to the age levels of his pupils. 

“With schools free from the stifling control of partisanship 
and pressure groups, and with the teachers carrying out with 
ability and with integrity their indispensable roles as molders 
of tomorrow’s citizens, the United States can demonstrate to 
the world that democracy so buttressed will endure.” 





Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Assn. 


gaat are being made for the forty-third annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
which will be held at the Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic City 
on March 21, 22 and 23. 

The following appointments have been announced by the 
Executive Board: James R. Meehan of the Business Econom- 
ics Department of Hunter College has been appointed chair- 
man of publicity. Elmus Ream of the Commercial De- 
partment of Orange High School and part-time instructor 
in the department of business education at New York Uni- 
versity is to act as general chairman of membership. George 
Hess, head of the commercial department of the Atlantic City 
High School, has been chosen general chairman of local ar- 
rangements and E. E. Hippensteel is to take charge of the 
exhibit space at the convention. 
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Stroupssurc HicH Scuoot has in- 
cluded a unit in the history course on 
the history of Stroudsburg and of Mon- 
roe County. High school seniors study 
also the geology of Monroe County. 
Field trips are made to point out the 
most interesting geologic features in the 
district. 


CHELTENHAM TownsuiP local branch 
has established a credit union which is 
functioning very satisfactorily. 


Tue Unirep States Orrice or Epv- 
CATION is no longer in the Department of 
the Interior. It was attached to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency during the summer 
months. While the office is still located 
in the building of the Department of the 
Interior, it is now responsible to Paul 
V. McNutt who heads the new Federal 
Security Agency instead of Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. Other 
units combined with the United States 
Office of Education to create the Federal 
Security Agency were the CCC, NYA, 
U. S. Employment Service, and the Social 
Security Board. It is rumored that the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor will also soon find its way 
into the Federal Security Agency. 


PuitapELpHiA kindergarten teachers 
have volunteered to underwrite the cost 
of supplying milk and crackers, at a cost 
of four cents each a day, to 500 children 
whose parents are unable to provide even 
such an amount for classroom refresh- 
ment. The teachers’ contribution with 
money advanced by an American Legion 
Post will provide the milk ration for sev- 
eral months. 


THe Wuite House ConFERENCE ON 
CuitpreN in a Democracy called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last April will operate 
throughout the year in the Children’s 
Bureau. The Bureau at present is located 
in the Department of Labor. A staff of 
eleven specialists in the fields of health, 
recreation, education, employment, and 
juvenile social welfare work are prepar- 
ing memoranda intended to point out the 
shifts in emphasis which changing con- 
ditions suggest in the respective fields. 
The memoranda will be published in a 
report of approximately 200 pages which 
will be presented at the next meeting of 
the White House Conference in April, 
1940. The Conference is composed of 
approximately 700 lay and professional 
people. 


Necrology 


_R. R. Merritt, supervising principal 
of Youngsville schools for nineteen years, 
died suddenly October 1 of a heart attack. 


ExizaBeTH C. Horan, a member of the 
faculty of the Mahanoy City High 
School for the past ten years, died sud- 
denly on June 26. 


Martua Epitu Boyer, principal of 
Wagner Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, died of a heart attack in September. 

Matipa Dickey, teacher in the Cow- 
ley School, Pittsburgh, died June 8. 

MarcareT ADALINE TANNER, who 
taught school in Renovo for 47 years, 
died August 18 after a four months’ ill- 
ness. 

Mrs. Etta ANDERSON, a member of the 
commerce department of Kensington 
High School, Philadelphia, died August 
I, 1939. 

ExizaBsetH W. FLANAGAN, a retired 
teacher, who taught for forty-four years 
in the Mahanoy City schools, died on 
June 15. 


Soap Sculpture 


The national soap sculpture commit- 
tee is pleased to announce the 16th an- 
nual competition for small sculptures in 
white soap for the Procter and Gamble 
Prizes. This contest will close May 15, 
1940. 

Cash prizes totaling $2,200 will be 
awarded in three groups—advanced 
amateur, senior, junior, and special group 
awards. Information may be secured 
from the Committee, 80 East 11th Street, 
New York City. 
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Susquehanna Valley 
Press Group 


The Susquehanna Valley Press Asso- 
ciation, a regional group of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, met in 
Williamsport High School, October 14, 
with over 200 in attendance from 12 
towns in the area. Florence Laubscher 
of Williamsport High School served as 
chairman, assisted by Steryl Artley of the 
high school as co-chairman. Speakers 
included Dale H. Gramley, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Grant Painter, manager of Wil- 
liamsport Printing and Binding; and 
Howard Davis, managing editor of 
Grit. Lunch was served in the high 
school cafeteria. This is the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the group. 
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This sort of safety 
ISN'T ENOUGH! 


Safeguard children and accidents 
still happen. Safeguard your own 
health, and sickness lays you low 
just the same. 


Disability for a child is a physical 
burden, but for YOU, a teacher, 


it’s a financial burden, too. 


And that’s why teachers enroll in 
Educators—to ease those burdens. 
Educators pays generous benefits— 
for all diseases, accidents, personal 
quarantine. Educators provides a 
hospital benefit for as long as 16 
weeks. Educators is run_ by 
teachers FOR teachers, and the 
cost is small. 

For your own good, won’t you join 
us? 





See Our Ad 
on Page 91 
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Motion Picture Appreciation 


(From page 72) 

zine committee which is always looking for literature and 
finding out what the school and public libraries have to offer. 
Among the magazines, they review are Educational Screen, 
Scholastic, and National Board of Review Magazine. Several 
of the most popular books reviewed recently are “Film and 
School” by Rand and Lewis, “Talking Pictures” by Barrett 
C. Kiesling, and “Motion Pictures and Youth” by Edgar Dale. 

The technical committee is shown at the rear right demon- 
strating the use of our school projector to a group of interested 
members. They also delight in visiting projection booths of 
local theatres to observe the operation of commercial machines. 


Posters Exhibited 


At the rear left is a combined group of the civic and poster 
committees with one member discussing a poster to be dis- 
played in the school lobby. This is one method whereby the 
entire student body is informed concerning fine pictures. For 
the annual Open House night when thousands of parents and 
community friends came to see the school at work, this dis- 
play committee arranged a very attractive and varied exhibit 
in the club room. 

The civic committee is concerned with local cinema prob- 
lems and projects. Recently, they cooperated with other com- 
munity clubs in a survey of conditions prevailing at the Satur- 
day morning programs for children and made subsequent 
recommendations to the theatre managers. They promoted 
the school forget-me-not sale in behalf of. the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, awarding the best sellers with theatre passes. 
Undesirable vaudeville programs presented at a local theatre 
warranted their concern and disapproval. A conference, there- 
fore, was requested with the manager. Though they ap- 
proached with fear and trembling for their audacity, they 
came away triumphantly with the manager’s request to ob- 
serve his programs and offer recommendations. Another civic 
project of note concerned the lack of motion picture informa- 
tion and reviews in the local newspapers. There was no 
semblance of a drama section or anything to inform the pub- 
lic beyond the sensational or meagre advertisements. An- 
other conference was assayed with the result that now the 
local papers offer reviews of all new pictures as they come to 
the first-run theatres, thus providing parents and students 
with more information than they ever had before. 


Editing Committee 


The editing committee shown at work in picture No. 2 is 
a very busy and important group. Their weekly task is the 
preparation of reviews for the column in the school paper 
entitled, “Following the Films.” After a survey of the local 
offerings for the week, the best picture for high school audi- 
ences is chosen and the editor assembles as much information 
as possible concerning it. He will try to secure a cut for his 
article and perhaps sufficient poster material for school dis- 
plays. Discussion guides, whenever available, are secured for 
special school groups according to suitability and particular 
interest. Occasionally, the editing committee will challenge 
the entire club to write reviews on a picture, particularly those 
seén in preview. Requests also come from the local theatre 
managers for student criticisms and reviews which may be 
used for display in the theatre lobbies. The 4-Star Club also 
encourages reviews for publication in their Final. 

One of the most thrilling community activities is reflected 
in the broadcast group, who prepared and presented their own 
script over the local station WEEU. This program entitled, 
“Movie Club Students Speak,” was the initial number in a 
series of broadcasts sponsored by the Reading school district 
for the purpose of informing the public concerning special 
features of the school program. Parents and friends who heard 
the broadcast testified to their surprise at the scope of work 
covered by the club. 


November, 1939 


Our School Program 
(From page 68) 

participate—in the activities of those institutions and to pro- 
vide opportunities for our pupils also to participate. If one 
believes in those things, he ought to support a church, he 
ought to vote, he ought to participate in a family life, and he 
ought to try to select his vocation. If that, in a very rough 
and hazy way, is a reasonable concept of democracy, then our 
job is, as I see it, to use our professional opportunities to 
develop it through practice. 

If I were asked what is the most important objective for 
our profession to strive for, I think, as I look over the world 
social situation, I would state it this way—“It is to coordinate 
all of our educational resources so as to further The American 
Way through practice.” I, myself, am convinced that the posi- 
tive attack is not primarily fighting against many of the so- 
called “isms,” but rather the setting-up of a direct counter- 
attack which will submerge those things which are opposed 
to the ideal practices of The American Way. 

In conclusion, may I say that, in the continual evaluation 
of our program of education which is our joint responsibility, 
and in the solution of some of the very important problems 
which have been considered during this Congress, we shall 
endeavor to seek common counsel, we shall try to practice 
cooperation, and we shall attempt to establish and maintain 
helpful relations. 





The Alumni Speak 

(From page 74) 
“the widespread book-learning character of secondary educa- 
tion is not in keeping with the utilitarian and humanistic 
purposes for which most of our modern school subjects were 
introduced; the supporting public never intended such a 
result; they do not so subscribe today.” 

Reconstruction will demand a new type of teacher capable 
of bringing the living world into the school room. Teachers 
of this type will be provided only by an increased subsidiza- 
tion or encouragement of effort necessary to raise traditionally 
scholastic school-keepers to a professional plane. 

Public opinion, when it has been voiced, has been too long 
in favor of functional and utilitarian aims for its response 
to be considered a passing whim, shaped merely by immedi- 
ate demands. The children, who come from the homes of 
the alumni, start apparently with the expectation of attaining 
the goals which have been suggested. The presentation of 
these goals in a specific manner and the opportunity for their 
performance on the basis of experiences are demanded. 

One cannot conclude such a discussion without a suggestion 
of procedure. While educators in general give lip service to 
the social functions of education, the mechanism of shaping 
a curriculum about them, as suggested by the Briggs’ Com- 
mittee of secondary school principals or even of including 
them incidentally in the present curricular set-up escapes 
effective action.? While the Briggs’ committee suggests that 
procedure start with the state departments, it is more prob- 
able that evolution will occur through local study. The tradi- 
tional subject-matter curriculum will become less and less 
formal as it becomes more and more functional. The shaping 
of objectives and their inclusion in courses and units of study 
are directed toward these ends. With the development of 
adequate testing materials to appraise growth in the achieve- 
ment of desirable social aims as well as in subject matter infor- 
mation, and the availability of better text materials, growth 
in the great areas of social living more effectively may be 
realized. 


1 Kilpatrick, William H. The Teacher and Society. New York. Appleton 
Century Co. (1937) p. 26. ‘ 

2 Bulletin of the Department of Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, Issues of Secondary Education, vol. 20, no. 59 (Janu- 
ary, 1936) p. 279. 
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Calendar 


November 2—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher 
Placement Assn., Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 

November 2-4—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Baltimore, Md. 
Alma Bering, Publicity Director, 
Towson, Md. 

November 3-4—Pennsylvania Regional 
Conference, Progressive Education 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

November 4—English Conference, STC, 
California 

November 5-11—American Education 
Week 

November  12-18—Children’s Book 
Week 

November 23-25—National Council of 
Teachers of English, New York 
City. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 
68th St., Chicago, Ill. 

December 8-g—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Philadelphian, 
39th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Wynn Fredericks, STC, Lock 


Haven, program chairman 


December 26-28—State Convention of | 


PSEA, Harrisburg 
December 27-28—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, National Council of Geo- 


graphy Teachers, University of Chi- | 


cago, Chicago, Ill. 

December 27-30—National Commerical 
Teachers Federation, Wm. Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

1940 

February 1—State School Board Secre- 
taries’ Association, Harrisburg 

February 2-3—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 22-24—International Council 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Pittsburgh. Mrs. Beulah S. 
Adgate, membership secretary 

February 24-29—7oth Annual Meeting. 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 6-9—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

March =. 21-23—Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Assn., Hotel Ambassador, 
Atlantic City 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 13th Annual State 
Contest, Harrisburg 

April 29-May 3—47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Association for Childhood 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A lawyer without history or literature 
is a mechanic, a mere working mason; 
if he possesses some knowledge of these, 
he may venture to call himself an archi- 
tect—Sir Walter Scott. 


A prating barber asked Archelaus how 
he would be trimmed. He answered, “In 
silence.” —Plutarch. 














NO SUBJECT in the curriculum presents more ee 
special difficulties than that of menstruation. | € ome § 
j §| PERIODIC £ 


To help you in classroom work or to answer Bais 


“after-school” questions, Modess has prepared free 
material which we believe you will approve. 


These charts are new! 
5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts—in color. Show the whole proc- 
ess of menstruation. Simple, accurate text. Size 14 by 11 
inches, mailed in a heavy, plain envelope. 


13,455 teachers 
sent for these booklets last year 
For High School Girls—‘““The Periodic Cycle” contains im- 
portant information based on modern medical opinion. 
Helps dispel old-fashioned “bugaboos.” 


For Younger Girls—“‘What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister” is a sympathetically written booklet for 
young girls before menstruation begins. Clear, accurate. 

Be certain to ask for a sufficient number of booklets so 
that each girl in your class may have her own copy. 


-—-Mail this coupon for your free booklets and charts- — 4 


Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-42 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


” 


, copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 

Young Sister.” 

) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy 
Charts. 


| Please send me copies of “The Periodic Cycle, 
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When You Change Your 
Address 


Whenever you change your residence address notify the PSEA office, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., at once. Otherwise you fail to receive 


the Journat and the Association is caused unnecessary expense. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 

Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 

College Special Curriculums President SY 

Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............. Harvey A. Andruss, Acting 
a er Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ........ Robert M. Steele A 
SE Siac ewuen wee Industrial Arts and Home Economics ......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ee Ae BE ook cid Veneers deen taweeerebeees ian Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... ey I inxs csnexncieituaneweses D. W. LaRue, Acting 
re ee errr Carmon Ross 
PRITEMIDTRAL GS. oes woaesns See Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ....... LeRoy A. King % 
INE Sis cs canives Library and Art Education ............ss000 Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Leck Maven .....;.... So LETTE TET CETTE TT TTT John G. Flowers ’ 
ee Home Economics and Music ................. Lester K. Ade 
Millersville ........... Library—Industrial Arts ..............e0e0e- Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........: Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ....... ‘ Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ i LOOT ETE ETO C TCC EE Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted. baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics. Industrial Arts, Music. 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST .~ ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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